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Cheers Teacher Article 

Three cheers for the article in the Feb- 
ruary issue of HIS—‘P.S. 16 Needs 1 Chris- 
tian Teacher.” We often hear of the needs 
of the foreign field, but rarely are we re- 
minded of the hundreds of thousands of 
youngsters in this continent who are grow- 
ing up with no idea of Christ at all, or a 
very distorted one. 


Montreal, Quebec Rita DrePrerro 


HIS Not Stodgy 

My wife joins me with a word of appre- 
ciation for the lovely job of Christian jour- 
nalism which is being done by HIS. We 
both find it delightfully refreshing and 
enjoy the American snappiness which 
makes our journalism in the Old Country 
seem stodgy. 


London, England James McWuirtTer 


Correction on Newton 


Let’s spike the evil slander once and for 
all! John Newton did not write ““How Sweet 


the Name of Jesus Sounds” (in article, 
“Why are Different Christians Different?” 
January HIS) while the anguished cries of 
dying slaves rang in his ears. The Olney 
Hymns, of which this is one, were written 
some thirty years after Newton gave up 
slave trading. Newton regarded his con- 
nection with slavery in much the same way 
as St. Paul regarded his murder of Chris- 
tians. According to his own testimony, he 
was not really converted until he had given 
up slave trading....So, let us in all free 
conscience sing the Newton hymns— 
hymns which tell of a glorious redemption 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Peiping, China James M. Croruers 


HIS here hit a long-time high in error- 
making. Thanks to our many friends who 
have checked up on us. And apologies to 
Mr. Newton and the truth.—Ed. 


Compromise Advocated 

I am sorry that you should include in 
your January number an article of such a 
flavor as “Why Are Different Christians 
Different?” While I believe in Christian 
open-mindedness and am not one to judge a 
person’s spirituality entirely by whether 
they smoke, wear lipstick, play cards, etc., 
nevertheless I don’t believe in compromise. 
... From what I can see in the Bible and 
from personal experience, the less we live 
and act like the world, the better. 
Regina, Sask. Husert J. WardEN 


Miss Haskin was not advocating compro- 
mise but a study of the Bible for the an- 
swers: “What we must do is to examine 
our opinions and other people’s in the light 
of the Scriptures.” —Ed. 


HIS Helped Witness 

A piece by C. Stacey Woods entitled 
“This Business of Being Converted” struck 
me right away as just the thing for the 
non-Christian, and I was really sure when 
after using it with my roommate it finally 
opened the way for a really serious con- 
sideration and final definite turning toward 
the Lord, when many other approaches had 
been fruitless. How about a reprint? 
Blacksburg, Virginia Hucu J. Brown, Jr. 
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FOLLOW THROUGH! 


By Homer E. Dowpy 


CY OME WEEKS AGO I was talking with 
5 a friend about his business of sell- 
ing insurance. 

“Contacts are the important thing, 
aren’t they?” I asked him. 

“They’re pretty important,” he re- 
plied. “But it’s the ‘follow through’ 
that makes or breaks the salesman.” 

‘Follow through” is vital in sports, 
too. The golfer who sends the ball 
driving hard down the fairway does 
so not because of an extraordinary gift 
of strength in his arms. His attention 
to the “follow through” on the swing 
brings the good score. 

The Christian worker can learn an 
important lesson from the salesman 
and golfer. By applying to personal 
work their rule of completed action, 
the endeavoring soul-winner will reap 
greater results in his Spirit-directed 
ministry. Because the Lord chooses to 
use human instruments to do His 
work, He also chooses to reward the 
most carefully done work with His 
best. 

A GI who recently returned from 
U.S.-occupied Japan demonstrates 
clearly this idea of “follow through” 
in witnessing for Christ. On a train be- 


PAYS gant, 

tween Yokohama and Hashimoto, he 
sat with an elderly Japanese workman 
who understood some English. As the 
man showed interest in a Japanese 
language tract the GI presented, he 
gave him a Bible in Japanese as well 
and explained the message of salvation 
in simple terms. 

At the end of the ride the American, 
instead of going home as planned, ac- 
companied the Japanese man to his 
little paper-and-wood home, far from 
the end of the last street car line. 
There, by the faint blue flame of 
a charcoal pot, the Japanese laborer 
accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as his 
personal Saviour and promised to in- 
struct his wife and three children in 
the way of the Lord. 

But to leave this new-born Christian 
alone upon the tumultous sea of rising 
tides of skepticism and communism in 
all probability would have been disas- 
trous. Prudently, the young soldier 


“Drug store clerk, janitor, fireman, ditch 
digger, tunnel hog, soldier, student, sports 
writer, and reporter” are the positions 
Homer Dowdy lists as his work up to now. 
He served as editor of the Wheaton Record, 
college newspaper, before his three years 
as a GI; a January graduate of Wheaton 
College, he plans to do free-lance writing. 





frequently rode the cold, broken-down 
street cars and walked up the dark, 
foreboding alley to reach this home in 
order to ground the new convert in the 
Word. When he ieft Japan, he ar- 
ranged for another to take his place 
each week. Latest word tells of the 
continued spiritual growth of the con- 
vert and the conversion of his wife 
and three children. 

Many times, of course, we do not 
have the opportunity to continue our 
pursual of a “prospect” or a recent 
convert. Perhaps we can speak only 
once to a person whom we shall never 
see again. But more often opportuni- 
ties for “follow through” are allowed 
to slip by, deliberately or unwittingly. 
And our failure is due to simple lazi- 
ness or spiritual short-sightedness. 

What are some of the ways by which 
We can turn apparent surface contacts 
into indelible opportunities of effec- 
tual witnessing? Individual situations, 
needless to say, have individual an- 
swers, But here are a few suggestions 
that will help in almost every case. 

The old axiom, “try, try again” is 
seldom overworked and is usually 
worth an honest trial. Perhaps that 
one who declined your invitation to 
church last Sunday was almost con- 
vinced to go with you. One more ask- 
ing might be all that it takes. 

Little acts of kindness and special 
efforts at friendliness may accomplish 
a lot where words seem to fail. It is a 
natural tendency to shy away from 
one who has been approached about 
the Lord after he has rejected the wit- 
ness. If you find yourself being en- 
gulfed by this reaction, ask God to 
help you come back and gain that 
one’s confidence once more. 

“Follow through” is of great signifi- 
cance in witnessing to that hard-to-get 
friend. It may not always be conven- 
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ient to go to the end of each corridor 
of approach, It would have been more 
convenient for the GI to have gone 
home to a comfortable bed, but had he 
done so, the Japanese laborer would 
have gone to his home unsaved— 
perhaps never to be confronted with 
Christianity again. Explore every pos- 
sible lead, Doors may close, but don’t 
turn back until they do. 


Prayer—earnest prayer that can 3% 


move mountains—is a potent ingredi- — 
ent of the “follow through” of your 7 
testimony. If you don’t pray for the 
one with whom you have been deal- 
ing, who will? 

Consistency in living is probably 
the greatest influence on others that 
you possess, Only as your housemate 
or campus friend sees Christ living in 
you can he ever know the essence of 
the life of which you speak. 

And when you have led your pros- 
pect into salvation, your job is far from 
done, Remember how long it was be- 
fore you were grounded in the Word: 
remember how someone taught you 
the importance of prayer and encour- 
aged you to pray in public. The new 
babe in Christ will probably have the 
same troubles you did at first in dis- 
cerning what to do and what not to 
do. He will be sad when he discovers 
that he and his old friends have little 
in common now. And he'll need you. 
Don’t fail him. 

But he must not lean on you either. 
Probably the biggest thing you can do 
for him is to teach him to depend on 
the Lord and to seek help and guid- 
ance in the Bible and in prayer. 

Most important of all, pray for him 
—earnestly and regularly—remem- 
bering that one life won to Christ, 
grown up in Him, and made a witness 
for Him, is worth a lifetime of desper- 
ate prayer and work. 
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BACH’S aster Story 


By E, Marcarer CLARKSON 


r IS GOOD FRIDAY evening, 1729. From 
| the door of the Thomaskirche a 
sparse crowd emerges, chats dispirit- 
edly for a moment, then scatters. 
“Ach!” mutters one old lady, “ ’tis 
surely an opera-comedy!” And while 
thus the good people of Leipzig ac- 
claim his new Passion of Our Lord 
According to St. Matthew, the com- 
poser, Bach, dismisses his two choirs 
totaling sixteen singers and his two 
orchestras numbering eighteen play- 
ers, closes his one good and one broken- 
down organ, and slips silently into the 
shadows of the deserted street, his 
precious score clasped tenderly, and 
his head down—a lonely picture of 
failure. 

Exactly 100 years later, on March 
11, 1829, the slight figure of a young 
Jewish lad stands poised on the podi- 


um before a capacity audience of the 
critical musical elite of Berlin. A flick 
of his baton, and the double orchestra 
and choir of 400 break into the open- 
ing bars of the century-forgotten St. 
Matthew Passion. The crowd, which 
had assembled to scoff, remained to 
pray—and to praise the genius of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach. ‘And to think,” 
exulted young Mendelssohn after- 
wards, “to think that it should be a 
Jew that gave back to the people this 
greatest of Christian works!” 

For countless thousands today, the 
Easter season would be incomplete 
without its performance of the Passion 
story as set to music by Bach. 
~ Bach was born in 1685 in Eisenach, 
Germany, where Luther had sung 
for his keep two hundred years 
earlier, Most musical son of a widely- 
renowned musical family, young Se- 
bastian came early to know and to love 
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the Lord Jesus Christ. Throughout his 
long life he was first and always a 
Christian, humble and devoted, untir- 
ing in his service of song towards God. 
Perhaps the most dominant note of his 
music, as indeed of his whole life, was 
his adoration of the person of the Sav- 
iour; and his sweetest songs embody 
that rare quality of worship and devo- 
tion which reached its peak with the 
hymnody of the early Lutheran 
Church, and is unhappily lacking in 
much of our praise today. 

Small wonder it is, then, that when 
this man—today universally acknow- 
ledged as the greatest musician in all 
history—turned his genius to depict- 
ing the story of the suffering and death 
of the Saviour whom he so utterly 
adored, the result should be “the rich- 
est and noblest example of devotional 
music in existence.” 

From earliest Christian times the 
Passion story had been dramatized, 
then sung, during Holy Week. By the 
time of Bach it had passed through 
many phases, and was sung each Good 
Friday as part of the regular service 
of the day. It remained for Bach to lift 
the music from mediocrity and set it 
up on the highest pinnacle of artistic 
and devotional performance. 

The text of the St. Matthew Passion 
was the joint work of one Picander, a 
frequent librettist of Bach, and of 
older poets whose works were to be 
found in Bach’s hymnal. While the 
facile rhymster could be entrusted to 
divide the Scripture narrative into 
scenes and express it in rather flowery 
poetry, it was Bach himself who 
searched through his beloved hymn- 
book to select verses and chorales to 
heighten the devotional content of the 
story at its most dramatic points. 
Sometimes he even stood over Picander 
until his own thoughts, spoken in 
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prose, became clothed in easy verse. 

While the text is throughout weaker 
than the music, it shows something of 
genius in that even when translated 
and sung in English it has strength 
and compelling power. Indeed the 
English Scripture fits so remarkably 
into the music written for the Luth- 
eran German Bible that the modern 
listener is scarcely aware of occasional 
slight deviation from the King James’ 
Version made necessary by the decla- 
mation (union of accent in music and 
words). I think something of divine 
inspiration is shown in this marriage 
of Scripture, the somewhat overdrawn 
religious versifying, and the pure 
poetry of the Lutheran chorales, with 
the world’s sublimest music. 

The St. Matthew Passion is scored 
for two choirs, two orchestras, organ, 
and soloists. The Scripture narrative 
of Matthew 26 and 27 is sung by the 
Evangelist in tenor recitative. The 
words of Christ are given to the bass 
voice, and are accompanied always by 
a quartette of strings which seem to 
hover like a glory about the Saviour. 
The parts of Peter, the high priest, 
Pilate, and others are sung by other 
solo voices. The Daughter of Zion, a 
mythical character typifying the 
Christian soul and related to the 
Song of Solomon in the introduction 
to Part I, calls her daughters to share 
her mourning and, early in Part II, 
seeks her Saviour, only to find Him in 
the Court of Caiaphas. Mob scenes are 
sung by full choirs and are highly 
dramatic and thrilling. 

Interspersed in the narrative, we find 
arias for solo voice, duet, or solo with 
chorus, which act as a meditation or 
poetic reflection on the scene imme- 
diately preceding. The text, while 
somewhat profuse in its expression, is 
nevertheless deeply and _ personally 





devout and adoring. Thus after Pi 
late’s query, “Why, what evil hath 
He done?” we have the soprano reci- 
tative, adagio, saying, 

To all men Jesus good hath done, 

The blind man bath He given sight, 

The lame man made to walk 

He told us of His Father's Word, 

He cast the devils forth, 


The mourner hath He comforted, 
In Him a Friend the sinner found: 


Save good, my Jesus naught bath done. 


Then follows the soprano aria, set- 


ting forth the true reason for His suf- 


fering: 


For love my Saviour now is dying, 

Of sin and guilt He knoweth naugbt, 

So eternal desolation and the sinner’s right- 
eous doom 

Shall not rest upon my spirit. 


Even more arresting, however, and 
raising the listener to still greater 
heights of devotion are the chorales 
which steal like holy thoughts into 
the mind of the worshipping watcher 
at the scene of this drama of human 
redemption. Following the most poig- 
nant scenes, they express their deep 
significance for the Christian soul. So 
after Christ tells His disciples of His 
approaching death, we have the open- 


ing verse of Johann Heermann’s Pas 


sion Hymn, “Herzliebster Jesu,” sung 


to Cruger’s chorale: 


Ah, dearest Jesu, bow bast Thou offended 


That now on Thee such judgment has 


descended? 

Of what misdeed bast Thou to make con 
fession? 

Of what transgression? 


MUSIC EDUCATOR TO IVCF 


\ ISS MARGARET CLARKSON, author of 
"1 “Handel and the Song of Christmas” 
in the December HIS, is also author of 
let’s Listen to Music, a textbook in music 
appreciation. Until recently editor of 
CREDO, organ of the Teachers’ Christian 
Fellowship of Canada, Miss Clarkson is 
a public school teacher in Toronto. 


Again, after the crowning with 
thorns, we have the first verse of Paul 
Gerhardt’s “O Haupt Voll Blut,” sung 
to Hassler’s exquisite Passion Chorale: 

O Sacred Head, surrounded 

By crown of piercing thorn! 

O bleeding Head, so wounded, 

Reviled and put to scorn! 

Death's pallid hue comes o'er Thee, 

The glow of life decays; 

Yet angel hosts adore Thee 

And tremble as they gaze! 


Perhaps the most dramatic point in 
the whole performance is reached 
when, after the Saviour has bowed His 
head in death, the same chorale is 
sung, using verse 9 of Gerhardt’s 
hymn: 


Be near me, Lord, when dying, 
O part not Thou from me! 

And to my succour flying, 

Come, Lord, and set me free! 

And when my heart must languish 
Jn death's last awful throe, 
Release me from mine anguish 

By Thine own pain and woe. 


These chorales were all familiar to 
the congregation of Bach’s day, who 
originally joined in their singing. To- 
day we listen with reverence and awe 
to the sublime harmonizations, differ- 
ing with each repeated use of a simple 
chorale-melody, by means of which 
Bach seeks to express the depths of his 
own adoration, and ours. 

Sometimes a chorale is extended 
into a choral-fantasia, as in the closing 
chorus of Part I, Here the melody of 
Matthaus Greitter, best known as “O 
Mensch, bewein’ dein’ Siinde Gross,” 
is woven by the world’s greatest con- 
trapuntalist into a tapestry of wonder 
so immense as to defy description—a 
meditation on the sin of man and the 
infinite price of his redemption (words 
of Sebald Heyden). 

Again, a chorale is sung in exquis- 
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ite harmony by the whole choir as a 
background for a solo aria, with mag- 
nificent intermingling of the two sets 
of words and music. Thus we have the 
tenor solo, 
O grief! that bows the Saviour's troubled 
heart! 
His spirit faints, His sorrow veils His face! 
He to the Judgment Hall is brought. 
There is no help nor comfort near. 


At the same time the choir almost 
whispers the cry of the Christian heart 
(verse 3 of Heermann’s ‘“Herzlieb- 
ster Jesu,” to Cruger’s chorale) 
My Saviour, why must all this ill befall 
Thee? 


My sin, alas! from highest Heaven did call 
Thee! 


God took the debt from me, who should 
have paid it 

On Thee He laid it! 
Next to the chorales, the choruses are 
the most magnificent. Sometimes these 
are highly dramatic, as “Have Light- 
nings and Thunders their Fury For- 
gotten?” (following the betrayal and 
arrest ). 

The opening chorus is sung anti- 
phonally by two choirs, 

Come, ye daughters, share my mourning. 

See Him! Whom? The Bridegroom Christ. 

See Him! How? A spotless Lamb. 

See it! What? His patient love. 

Look! Look where? On our offence 


Look on Him! For love of us 
He Himself His Cross is bearing 


Simultaneously a third choir sings the 
chorale ‘“O Lamb of God Most Holy,” 
a translation by Decius of the Agnus 
Dei. With infinite beauty and intense 
dramatic feeling the three are blended 
into one. 

Most indescribably lovely of all is 
the double chorus with which Bach 
closes, brooding over the lifeless body 
of his Lord— 


Jn tears of grief, dear Lord we leave Thee, 
Lie Thou softly, softly bere. 
May the sinner, worn with weeping, 
Comfort find in Thy dear keeping, 
And the weary soul find rest. 


Here the listener is lifted surely into 
Heaven itself. 

If Christ is your Saviour and Lord, 
this infinitely great masterpiece of 
musical and devotional art is your 
peculiar and glorious heritage. Its 
thorough study will prove richly re- 
warding. 

Learn the chorales, then the chor- 
uses, finally the solos and recitative. 
Gradually the subtle intricacies of the 
remarkable accompaniments will be- 
come meaningful. With each hearing 
the whole work will hold more and 
more for you, until your heart will be 
on its knees in the Holy Place before 
God Himself. 


Lay claim to your possessions before 
another Easter season passes! 


gre THE FLAIR for “re-thinking” entirely passes, there is one area where 
it could be highly profitable—the field of church music. If one has that 
healing sincerity which admits that the contemporary church has let go, and 
if he is possessed of the set face to find how she may take hold again, let him 
go in for a long meditation in the desert upon that entire subject. 

The chief point is this: the glory of Christian music is ‘that moving of the 
Spirit upon the poet who writes, the composer who finds the melody, and the 
performer whe sings, and sings with the understanding also. (This goes for the 
accompanist, too. His quality lies not simply in cunning playing, but—in that 
the Lord is with him. I Samuel 16:18.) Church music simply fails to register 


in the zone of power, unless—it has Witness. 
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Richard Ellsworth Day 
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Pp RAYER is being with God. You can’t choose at all about it, 
except just in choosing to be with Him. Perhaps He will 
take you up on the mountain with Him. Perhaps He will take 
you into the night with Him, or into the mist where you will 
not be able to see Him. Perhaps you will be with Him in pain, 
or in exaltation, or in tiredness, or in happiness. He just says. 
into “Come to Me.” And you say, “I will,” or “I will not.” You 
make no stipulations; that is not your part; you know that He 
wants you and you know what kind of wanting that is by the 


Thee, 


eping, 


Lord, 

— Manger and the Cross. 

your You know that if you say you will not come He does not 
Its stop wanting you, so you can imagine what that means. 

v re- You know that if you come to Him He will ask you to help 

Him about the Kingdom; He will in the end give you that 

oo work for it which no one else can do. 

dal You know that if you come to Him, He will ask you to help 

f the His friends, and that you will be allowed to bring Him into 


B hes the fellowship of your friends. 

aring But of course you will also go with Him before His enemies: 
wail and the things that they say about Him will be said about you. 

‘ll be And you will also go among the people who don’t care, 

whom He is trying to arouse to a sense of His love. 

Quite often He and you will be left desolate with the doors 
locked before you and the people on the other side scornful 
and amused. 

You know that He will ask you to do things that you can do 
only if you forget about yourself and the sort of person you 
thought you were; or He may ask you to face death or complete 
shame as He does Himself. 

Prayer means that some things must go—like pride, unkind- 
ness, self-indulgence, and self-importance. 

And all the time you will fail Him so often that by and by 
you will have no self-confidence left, only a growing confidence 
in Him instead, because He does not fail you. 
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Campus in the Woods-1947 


ULY 41H will see the opening of the 

third season of Campus in the 
Woods, Inter-Varsity’s unique sum 
mer school for Christian students, on 
beautiful Lake of Bays, 130 miles 
north of Toronto. In order to provide 
for the increased demand for accom 
modations, IVCF will this year hold 
two month-long sessions, from July 4 
to August 1 and from August 1 to 29. 
A hundred students (50 men and 50 
women) from the United States and 
Canadian colleges can be accommo- 
dated each month. 

Once again the faculty have been 
drawn from among the most outstand 
ing Christian leaders of education, 
evangelism, and _ student religious 
work. They include Dr. Clarence 
Bouma of Calvin College and. Sem- 
inary, Dr. Allan MacRae of Faith 
Theological Seminary, Dr, Carl F. H. 
Henry of Northern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones 


@ SCENES OF FAIRVIEW ISLAND 


Top... . Canoeing at twilight or dawn is 
one of the most popular extra-curricular 


activities at Campus in the Woods, [VCF 
summer school for campus leaders. BoTroM 
... A group of students expend an hour’s 
energy building camp improvements and 
muscles. 


of Westminster Chapel (London), Mr. 
Dawson Trotman of the Navigators, 
and General Secretary Douglas John- 
son of British Inter-Varsity, as well 
as the following staff members of 
IVCF: Herbert Butt, Jane Hollings- 
worth, Thomas Maxwell, Charles 
Troutman, and General Secretary C. 
Stacey Woods. 

Courses being offered include Bible 
(expository study of two or more books 
of the Bible), Basic Christian Doc- 
trine, Deepening of the Spiritual Life, 
Historical and Philosophical Apolo- 
getics, and Methods of Campus Evan- 
gelism, 

Both faculty and courses have been 
chosen to help students to understand 
the Scripture, to apply it to their per- 
sonal lives, to formulate a_ positive 
Christian philosophy, and to present 
the Saviour Jesus Christ to their class- 
mates. 

That this kind of study is immense- 
ly valuable is evidenced by the testi- 
monies of students who have attended, 
and by the caliber of their witness on 
their own campuses, 

Registration is to be for one month, 
although in very unusual cases a few 
may be accepted for two weeks. Ex- 
penses are $65 per month plus a $5 
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registration fee. Interested students 
unable to meet their own expenses 
should be helped by their chapters. 
The Campus in the Woods schedule 
provides for real study and intellec- 


Set in the atmosphere of the Cana- 
dian north woods, Campus in the 
Woods has a definite outdoor flavor 
that makes for a real vacation in addi- 
tion to a real education in the essen- 
tials of Christian experience, philoso- 


tual and spiritual growth; there is ist om ce, 
time left, too, for relaxation and en- Phy, and living. The facilities, ade 
joyment of the beautiful Lake of Bays quate though not luxurious, include a 
surrounding Fairview Island on which dormitory for girls, tents and cabins 
NRC AE I for men, dining hall, kitchen, and T 
: Fe , large lounging r -omplete with 
Before breakfast, time is provided ot —— — Se 
for the personal Quiet Time: after ee : 
breakfast, there are to be two class per- Application blanks are available By 
ey oe os I h IVCF staff members or 
iods of study and a period for water te ; Ba 
ee tne a P through the Camps Secretary. Because 
activities and sports. In the afternoon, of the very limited accommodations 
one hour as to be spent on some project this summer, it will be necessary for } 
for the maintenance and operation of each application to be approved by the 
the camp and its facilities. Recreation area staff member. This may be done - 
and the discussion of campus witness when he is on campus, or the blank of 
come before dinner, and the day is may be sent directly to Toronto for ; 
finished with a message on the Chris- approval there. Address Campus in 
tian life. Before retiring, the company the Woods Secretary, 30 St. Mary ie 
divides into smaller groups for prayer. Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. = 
ge 
th 
m 
JESUS, THE MATCHLESS FRIEND 
’ , ra 
al 
pee GATHERS Us ALL, Jew and Gentile, toil-worn and disinherited, within the ii 
healing of His love. We need the homely ways of Him who had no scorn for ta 
unsuccess. We need the simple speech of Him whose words could touch the heart 
of grief. Many years ago, with a tender ministration, He took away the hurt 
from troubled hearts, and still the thought of Him brings comfort for what is 
bruised with striving, and comradeship for what has never been at home in life. ” 
The journey is sweeter with Him in company. - 
His care for us is more understanding than the hearts of all other friends, for ta 
in the hour of need they are sometimes very far away. His love is so sure that he 
we take it for granted, so forgiving that we are careless of it, trusting it as we m 
trust the sun continuing in the heavens. It sends out its gentle rays into the th 
immense emptiness of life. It would wait, sorrowful and full of remembrance, 
through a lifetime of years. Inside its golden circumference it includes all the in 
wide areas of the human spirit, rising through the radiance of youth to manhood’s $e 
term of power, and falling away to final dissolution. lis 
—Alberta Brace i 
ye 





TO LIVE MEANS TO DIE 


By Wesstrer C. Muck, Jr., pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Elba, New York. 


IVE OF US were sitting around the 
F seminar table discussing the state- 
ment of Frederick Engels, colleague 
of Karl Marx, in Dialectics of Nature: 
“Living means dying.” 

Finally the professor spoke, somber- 
ly, with a touch of impatience: “Why 
does he have to put it this way, in 
such a clumsy Hegelian sense? He sug- 
gests an immortality of the race; but 
that means nothing. Only personal im- 
mortality would be worth having and 
we cannot know about that. At any 
rate, it simply is not true that ‘life is 
always thought of in relation to death.’ 
Living means living, whatever that 
tautology means!” 

Thus Engels, the militant atheist, 
said living means dying; the profes- 
sor, a serious agnostic, said living 
means living. But the Christian cer- 
tainty is that dying means living! and 
how much more closely does this state- 
ment correspond to the facts of life 
than the others. 

At this Easter season, we usually 
interpret this life over death in’ the 
sense of life after death: “Because I 
live, ye shall live also”; “He that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.” Here we have the 
logical fountain head of the flow of 


blessing from the Christian gospel, 

As Paul puts it, “If Christ be not 
raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet 
in your sins.” Alone among the faiths 
of the world, Christianity calls for 
a physical resurrection from the dead 
on the part of its founder—an idea 
that is, today as of old, foolishness to 
the unbelieving mind. 


It is significant that this very 
foundation of our faith is to be found 
among the observable facts of history. 
Contrast this foundation, for example, 
with the tenets of philosophical evo- 
lution, where the source and origin of 
life, the power to lift forms from lower 
to higher levels, and the emergence 
of new forms from the old are un- 
proved enigmas now generally con- 
ceded to be unprovable. The founda- 
tion of the Christian faith stands, in 
contrast, bold and solid among the as- 
certainable facts of unbiased history. 


Paul could well challenge Festus 
and Agrippa on this ground and the 
related matter of his conversion: “This 
thing was not done in a corner!” 


But “Dying means living” has a 
very real application to our Christian 
life now as well as to the future life. 
It is one of the paradoxes of living that 
abundance of life comes only with the 
denial of—the dying to—-selfish de- 
sires, and the seeking of the will of 





God and the happiness of others. That 
is what Jesus meant when he said to 
His disciples, “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and follow 
me.” 

And that is what Paul meant when, 
in protesting against the self-centered- 
ness of the Corinthians, he declared, 
“T die daily.”” What could he mean by 
such a statement except that only in 
the surrender of normal, fleshly crav- 
ings to the consideration of spiritual 
values would be found that overcom- 
ing abundance of living which Christ 
guarantees to His followers? Paul was 
experiencing the resurrection power 
of Christ for this surrender, ~ 

Now the basis of this doctrine of 
happiness through self-denial is the 
frank recognition of man’s natural 
bent to selfishness, It is not natural for 
man to put spiritual virtues first: on 
the contrary, he seeks his own exalta- 
tion. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness” is a law impos- 
sible to be kept except by those who 
keep it through Jesus Christ. 

Even great non-Christian teachers 
of ethics have insisted that the prime 
good does not lie in obeying one’s own 
desires. Confucius comments, “In 
virtue are all things. Let us obey 
Heaven.” But after a life-long effort 
to enforce upon his people his high 
moral standards, the Chinese philoso- 
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pher sorrowfully described the status 
of his work to his disciples in the fol- 
lowing words: “The mountain is fall- 
en: the high machine is demolished, 
and the sages are all fled.” 

He could set forth the grand ethical 
principles, such as justice, temperance, 
honesty, and sincerity; but he could 
not furnish the power necessary to 
translate those virtues into living 
qualities. 

But Jesus Christ not only teaches 
spiritual standards, He also lived them 
so that even His enemies testified, 
“Never man spake like this” and they 
found “no fault in him.” 

Furthermore, in addition to that 
perfect standard and that perfect ex- 
ample, He made available to those 
who accepted Him a power whereby 
they too can live according to the law 
of God, The gospel, Paul points out, 
is the power of God unto salvation. 
Right here is where the gospel of 
Jesus Christ stands unique. 

Christianity, then, is more than an 
ethic: it is also a dynamic. And 
through that dynamic, the church of 
Jesus Christ, with all her faults and 
shortcomings, has come far closer to 
an achievement of spiritual values 
than has any other group in history. 

All of this is basic to the Easter mes- 
sage. Although Christ died in a unique 
sense to sin, the Christian dies to sin 
with Him; we fellowship with Him in 
death through an acceptance of His 
substitutionary taking of our penalty 
and impotence. Thus far, salvation is 
negative; and, all too often, this has 
been the extent of the Christian’s spir- 
itual experience. 

It is like the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead: first Christ gave life to the 
interred corpse. But Lazarus was still 
bound by the grave clothes and with- 
out the power to fulfill the functions 
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of life. It was not that he lacked the 
life to relate him to this material 
world; it was just that the habiliments 
of death hampered the expression of 
that life. 

So it can be in the Christian life. 
It is not enough that we die to sin with 
Christ: we must also realize that we 
are no longer bound by the inabilities 
and habits of our former manner of 
life. “If ye then be risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God.” 

Spiritually there are many Chris- 
tians who are still in the grave; they 
have never been set free from entang- 
ling traditions and compromising 
practices. The resurrection message is 
a forward-looking one, starting with 
the Cross in the immediate back- 
ground and reaching through time 
and eternity for its development. 
Saved from sin unto good works is one 


way the Scripture puts it. 

There is no room for either selfish- 
ness or boasting in this sort of spiritual 
realism. But the Christian birth-greet- 
ing—‘born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God’”—leaves no room for 
self-congratulation in order that there 
might be abundant room for assur- 
ance; for the foundation is not “I 
think” but “God says.” 

Basically, herein lies the contrast. 
“Living means dying” deals with an 
accurate observation that our physical 
bodies have in them the seed of phy- 
sical death. There the matter rests for 
the Marxist philosopher; and he de- 
nies that anyone can go any further. 

But for the Christian, because of 
Christ, there the matter begins. Phy- 
sical death becomes merely a transi- 
tion from time to eternity, from a per- 
iod of training to the presence of God. 

This is our Easter certainty! 


PERFORMANCE PROVES 


ren the football, baseball, and basketball seasons sports fans follow with 
interest the predictions of sportswriters as to which athlete will come out 
with the best record. But as much as the sportswriters know about it, they are 


usually wrong. The much touted man often fizzles and a dark horse comes in 
to take the honors. 


Only when the season is over, when the last touchdown, the last home-run, 


His | the last basket have been made—then Mr. Sportswriter can announce, without 
alty fear of contradiction, who has been the outstanding player of the year. The 
mn is announcement is made on a basis of performance. 

has In the same respect, Christ is not only declared to be the Son of God by the 
spir- testimony of prophets, priests, and kings but He is also declared to be the Son 
of God by His resurrection. It'is the performance that proves that the former 
pronouncements were correct. He was “declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead” 
» the (Rom. 1:4). —David Merit 
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Whether Christian or secular, your campus needs your witness. 


What 7 learned about witnessing 
On tua campuses 


By Mavis Kine, Assistant Managing Editor, 
SUNDAY magazine. 


HEN I TRANSFERRED from one of 
W te best known evangelical col- 
leges in America to a university, my 
friends began to query with discretion, 
‘How do you like university life, hm? 
Slightly different from the good old 
days, isn’t it? Don’t you wish you had 
remained on a sound, fundamental 
campus?” I knew the reply they were 
expecting. 

But I had to answer no. 

Don’t misunderstand. I thoroughly 
enjoyed my two years on a Christian 
campus—and it was Utopia. I feasted 
on the student prayer meetings, the 
dormitory prayer circles, the lasting 
friendships I made. The inspirational 
chapel talks and evangelistic services 
also helped to solidify my relationship 
to my Saviour. 

“This,” I thought, “is a perfect en- 
vironment.” My friends were Chris- 
tians, my professors were Christians. 
Everybody seemed to love everybody 
else. 

By the end of two years I had con- 
vinced myself that with such a supe- 
rior background I was thoroughly 
prepared to go anywhere, tackle any- 
thing. The tramping ground outside 
the stone posts of the campus chal- 
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lenged me. I accepted the challenge, 
but I got thrown for a loss because | 
was hopelessly unprepared to fight the 
battles, to meet the social and spiritual 
problems that were to be faced outside 
the gates of the Christian college. I 
was—to put it plainly—maladjusted 
to my new environment. For two years 
I had almost forgotten how the non- 
Christian thinks. I had lost the “feel” 
for his ideas. 

“Oh,” you say, “isn’t that natural? 
A Christian cannot expect to feel at 
home among nonbelievers. A Chris- 
tian’s ways are not those of the world.” 
That’s true, but I had gone so far out 
of the world that I was no good for 
the Lord. 


I had to be severed from the atmos- 
phere of the Christian college. At first 
I longed desperately to be back again 
among the kind, friendly people—my 
Christian companions. When I entered 
the business world, and then a secular 
university, I found my whole perspec- 
tive off focus. My interests had been 
narrowed; I had become unaware of 
and actually indifferent to, the anti- 
Christian beliefs of the skeptic. 


I was aroused quite suddenly from 
my illusions. Sitting one afternoon in 
a sociology lecture hall of the univer- 
sity, I listened as my professor non- 
chalantly denied Christ’s virgin birth, 
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His deity, and the creation of man by 
God. When the period was opened for 
discussion, not a single person in the 
room voiced disapproval. Including 
me. I thought of several remarks to 
make but rationalized that since my 
professor didn’t believe the Scriptures 
it would be throwing pearls. Truth- 
fully, though, I didn’t know what 
verses to quote and I didn’t have 
authoritative historical evidence at 
my fingertips. 

When I tried to recall what William 
Paley said in Evidences of Christian- 
ity, a volume I had once carelessly 
glanced through, all I could remember 
was that it had a red cover. The oppor- 


tunity to say anything passed, and I 


sat back fuming at myself, realizing 
suddenly how ill-prepared I was for 
such circumstances. There had not 
been a necessity t» know such things 
at the college I bad previously at- 
tended. Nine-tenths of the students 
and all of the faculty were Christians, 
and nobody ever asked questions about 
those things. 

That day was only the first that I 
felt a growing insecurity. The feeling 
got worse when I met a member of the 
“T Am” cult, a Mohammedan, and a 
Unitarian. Prior to those meetings, I 
had heard the names of these non- 
orthodox faiths—nothing more. Dorm 
hen sessions, Bible survey classes, and 
chapel talks may have prepared me 
for such subjects as man’s need for sal- 
vation or an occasional discussion of 
eternal security or predestination, but 


FLEDGLING EDITOR 


FTER SIX MONTHS of nurses’ training, 
auburn haired Mavis King, assistant 
managing editor of SUNDAY Magazine, 
decided she would rather write about 
nurses than be one. She has been a student 
on three different campuses, is now taking 
additional courses at Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Evanston, Illinois), and hopes to 
continue in the writing field. 


my ignorance concerning other reli- 
gions and beliefs was deplorable. 

I had another experience at the uni- 
versity which upset my shaking apple- 
cart. Lunching in the campus grill one 
evening I met a liberal theological stu- 
dent who blandly patted my arm and 
said, “I have a fundamentalist for a 
grandmother, so I know exactly what 
you believe and I feel sorry for you, 
chum. I'd like you to visit my library 
of theological books some evening and 
discuss your delusions. It’s not fair 
that you should go through life so mis- 
guided. May I show you the folly of 
your views?” 

As it turned out, circumstances 
intervened, and we never had that 
session... and I admit that I was re- 
lieved, Although I knew in Whom I 
had believed and was certain that 
nothing could change my mind, my 
Biblical background and knowledge of 
the wiles of the liberalist (or the advo- 
cate of any other non-orthodox view) 
had been so neglected that I would 
have been mortally embarrassed in 
the first round. The term Christian 
apologetics was almost a foreign word 
in my vocabulary. 

It was then that I remembered the 
times some of my Christian acquaint- 
ances had refused to read a book writ- 
ten by a noted British author, simply 
saying, “Don’t ask me to read that— 
he’s a modernist.” I doubt if they knew 
the position of the liberal; surely they 
couldn’t discuss the case against him 
intelligently, 

I was no different. So it took valu- 
able months to readjust to a new en- 
vironment, to orient myself in a world 
filled with delirious people who made 
no pretense of loving my Lord. 

But it was that contact with non- 
orthodox views that drove me back to 
my Bible and to a renewed interest in 
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books of apologetics in order to learn 
the answers that I didn’t need to know 
in the unopposing atmosphere of the 
Christian college. 

At first my whole approach was self- 
righteous, complacent, negative. I 
could not meet the aggressor on his 
own ground for I was busy recovering 
from the shock, busy ruminating over 
the depravity of the world in compar- 
ison with the Utopia I had left. I found 
it easier to sit back, suck my knuckles, 
and sigh wistfully for the good old 
days when I didn’t have to hold my 
own among nonbelievers. 

“But,” you ask, “can the Christian 
remain deep rooted, immutable in his 
faith on a liberal college campus? Isn’t 
he likely to become a jelly fish—de- 
cide it’s easier to follow the fashion 
and conform to the loose standards set 
up by his classmates?” 

There is no need to whitewash the 
picture, A liberal university can be 
very damaging to a child of Christ— 
especially a new one—if he allows 
himself to be pulled down in the 
undertow and refuses to establish his 
position immediately as a Christian. 
Prompt affiliation with the IVCF chap- 
ter or some other evangelical group 
and faithful attendance at and cooper- 
ation in its activities will provide fel- 
lowship and encouragement—factors 
mightily necessary. These and a per- 
sonal Quiet Time daily are utterly 
essential. Without them many have 
been overwhelmed by their surround- 


ings and lost rather than gained. But 
with them the secular campus becomes 
a magnificent testing ground and mis- 
sion field. 

On the other hand, if God has placed 
you on a Christian campus, you need 
not lose your contact with the unsaved. 
It is easier to concentrate all your in- 
terest and friendliness on the Chris- 
tian friends on every side, but with 
effort you can seek out the unsaved 
one in your class, the voluble barber, 
the liberal pastor or member of a non- 
evangelical church, the scoffer at the 
corner grocery. Or find a mission or 
a study club where the unsaved 
gather. Or swim in a pool where the 
college group does not predominate, 

Those who need the Saviour and 
those whom you need to keep your 
testimony in good repair are not far 
from you right now, if you’ll look. 

And don’t overlook the intellectuals, 
for who will win them if not the col- 
lege-bred? A diploma won’t give you 
the answers to their problems; you 
need to listen now, find out the an- 
swers from your professors and from 
the books more readily at hand in your 
college library than anywhere else in 
the world. Whatever you do, don’t let 
the unnatural (for this world) Chris- 
tian atmosphere dope you into insensi- 
bility to the unbeliever’s ideas. 

For the awakening is rude! Take it 
from one who knows! 

And it’s easy to hide the light from 
the unsaved wherever you are. 


SEACHERS QUALIFIED for high school and/or junior college instructing are 
4 urgently needed for a school (in the United States) for Indians. Even those 
who could serve as short a time as six months can be used, although there is need 
for permanent teachers as well. For further information, write to Dr. Eugene 
A. Nida, 450 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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HOW TO CHANGE A NATION 


Tuis FreeEpoM—WHENCE? By J. Wesley 
Bready. American Tract Society, New 
York City. 1942. 365 pages. Price, $2.50. 


REVIEWED BY CuHarLes H. Troutman, Asso 
ciate General Secretary, 1VCF. 


OHN WESLEY was converted in 1738. 
J In that year, Bishop Berkeley wrote 
to British magistrates and men in 
authority that “morality and religion 
have collapsed to a degree that has 
never been known in any Christian 
country.” This man was not an enthu- 
siast or a pessimist; he was a philoso- 
pher. 

And unfortunately he was right. 
The anti-Puritan purge of 1665 had 
removed from public and church office 
the men who held the faith of the 
Commonwealth—almost the only ones 
with any concern for personal reli- 
gion. The closing of the Puritan 
schools (except those licensed by the 
ruling bishops) effectively prevented 
the training of new opposition to the 
state church. And when Convocation 
was finally silenced, the triple tragedy 
was complete. There could no longer 
be any dissenting voice! 

So there was no check upon the cor- 
ruption of this protected church. Pul- 
pits were bought and sold. Prelates 


“saved out of the church” vast sums 
for their own use. The archbishop at 
the time of Wesley’s conversion left 
almost a million dollars which had 
come his way, and one of his successors 
left almost as much—but not a cent 
for public or philanthropic purposes. 
Both men had lived so lewdly that 
even the dissolute king was forced to 
object. 

Such a church was no guide to the 
British government. Parliamentary 
seats representing vacant hillsides 
were sold to the highest bidder, Public 
money was used to finance private 
speculation. The infamous South Sea 
Company so manipulated its worthless 
stocks that before its crash it claimed 
to be worth more than the houses and 
lands of Britain. Its collapse brought 
suicides, escapes, investigations, but 
no reform. 

Over all this chaos was the great pall 
of the official slave trade. Men who 
were willing to barter in human lives, 
and murder in order to trade got con- 
trol of great wealth. And having this, 
they sought and gained power to estab- 
lish more firmly the right to enslave. 

And Englishmen at home were cor- 
respondingly degraded unless they 
happened to have power and influence. 
Prison inmates were helpless, being 
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exploited by wardens and forced into 
hopeless suffering and immorality. 
The insane got worse treatment than 
the cattle. A hanging became a festival 
where the condemned tried to die like 
gentlemen to entertain the spectators. 
For lesser crimes a man was placed in 
the stocks where he might be beaten 
to death by the mob. 

Children suffered through neglect 
and legalized abuse. Drunken, impov- 
erished mothers left babies to die in 
hovels while older children joined 
bands of boys and girls without par- 
ents, names, or homes, Even those who 
were fortunate enough to be appren- 
ticed out to learn a trade worked as 
slaves, unable to help themselves. 

The popular sports lived on cruelty; 
the popular drama, on seduction; the 
popular books, on debauchery; no fes- 
tival was enjoyed unless the guests be- 
came dead drunk. The religion of 
the people was superstition, Deism 
officially, but atheism in practice. The 
pawnbroker, kidnaper, bookie, quack, 
and highwayman had a heyday. 

Bishop Berkeley was unfortunately 
right when he said, “Morality and 
religion have collapsed to a degree 
that has never been known in any 
Christian country.” But that year John 
Wesley was converted. 
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wo Years of disillusionment as a 

colonial missionary in Georgia had 
sent Wesley back to England with the 
cry, “I went to America to convert the 
Indians; but oh, who will convert 
me!” With characteristic restraint his 
Journals describe the depth of his 
struggles, the force of his emotions, 
and the heart-rending of his darkness. 


He had been much impressed by the 
reality of the faith of a group of Mo- 
ravians and by them was instructed. 
Qn May 24, 1738, at the evening meet- 
ing of this society at Aldersgate, dur- 
ing the reading of Luther’s preface to 
the Epistle to the Romans, he “felt his 
heart strangely warmed.” 

Now compelled by a love not his 
own, he began to preach in the fields, 
in a few churches, in barns, on the 
hillsides, in the rain and scorching 
sun—any place where people would 
gather. Violent opposition from mobs, 
magistrates, and clergy followed him. 
His life was endangered, his followers 
molested, their homes destroyed, but, 
endued with Christ’s love for those 
who did the wrong, he could not turn 
back. In spite of illness, winter, high- 
waymen, and mobs, he spent his life 
in the saddle preaching repentance 
and faith and sanctification. 


Men and women found Christ, and 
the experience changed them, As Wes- 
ley said, “We know no Gospel without 
salvation from sin.” And Wesley had 
no time for those who held opinions— 
no matter how much like his own— 
unless their lives showed evidence that 
they had been saved from the sin of 
their former days. Those who claimed 
the name of Christ were required to 
live as Christians. To help in this re- 
gard, Wesley established Bands or 
Classes, limiting the size to about a 
dozen; the members encouraged, re- 
buked, and prayed for one another in 
the closest of Christian fellowship. In 
hamlets and cities, these methodical 
people followed a spiritual discipline 
set down by their pastor and subjected 
themselves to his constant scrutiny 
regarding the spiritual condition of 
their lives. They sought to help one 
another to appropriate the power of 
God to go on to perfection. 
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HEN WESLEY BEGAN to see things in 
5 pats which interfered with the 
freedom of God’s children to work out 
their spiritual lives, and endangered 
the eternal welfare of those who had 
not yet found God’s way of righteous- 
ness. And he took up his pen against 
these evils. 

He denounced the cruel sports as 
violations of God’s dumb creatures— 
entertainments which the redeemed 
could not patronize. He pointed out 
that the immorality of the stage op- 
posed God’s holiness and undermined 
man’s. The abuses of government he 
denounced as a breach of the trust 
granted by God for the doing of good. 
He sharply rebuked the treacherous 
smuggling on the Cornwall coast, the 
greed and cruelty of masters against 
their apprentices, the wickedness of 
the gin merchants who urged such 
misery to their own gain. He opposed 
everything which he found to be con- 
trary to the Great and Second com- 
mandments, especially the slave trade. 

But Wesley was poles away from 
the modern social reformer who urges 
his case on the rights of men or the 
class struggle. Instead of rights and 
hate, he proclaimed forgiveness and 
love, and to those who had been re- 
newed by the Holy Ghost, he wrote 
that they were now to act as children 
of God. They were to change their 
society. Those members of his classes 
who took part in unworthy enterprises 
and amusements were barred from the 
fellowship of the people of God. Right- 
eousness was not a theoretical term. 

Wesley had no permanent home but 
rode on horseback in all kinds of 
weather over 225,000 miles, preaching 
over 46,000 sermons. He died repeat- 


ing, “I the chief of sinners am, but 
Jesus died for me.” From the great 
heart of this chief sinner had come a 
message that meant new life to count- 
less common men—life that began to 
bear fruit in a new social conscious- 
ness. 

And some men of unusual ability 
received this new life in God, and 
gave such leadership to this new social 
consciousness that truly a nation was 
reborn. Out from the Class Meetings 
of the Wesleyan Societies, from a cor- 
rupt church that was finding a 
cleansing life, from abominable poli- 
tics that began to seek the righteous- 
ness of the nation, a vision began 
which encircled the globe. The preach- 
ing of repentance, justification, and 
sanctification changed the whole tenor 
of the English-speaking world. 
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sesrancaese MEN began to regen- 
erate society. Though Britain was 
the last European power to sanction 
slavery, she became, after the Asiento 
concession of 1713, by far the most 
deeply involved in its guilt. It was she, 
nevertheless, who set in motion those 


forces which eventually destroyed 
slavery all over the world. In 1833 the 
slaves of the Empire were freed with- 
out a single act of violence. And the 
men who led this movement through 
Parliament were converts of the Evan- 
gelical Revival. 

Social liberty, too, began with a con- 
vert. Lord Shaftsbury in the face of 
bitter family opposition led a life-long 
crusade for better working conditions, 
shorter hours, better pay, and justice 
for the working men. He was not moti- 
vated by the idea of the rights of man, 
but of the equality of all men before 
God. In the same way, the British 
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labor movement began with men who 
had found peace with God. 

Another product of the Revival 
spent his life in changing the barbaric 
prisons of England and the Continent. 
To reform the vicious penal code, 
evangelicals and humanitarian radi 
cals joined and the _ blood- 
thirsty code was swept aside. The mod 
ern missionary movement began with 
men who, finding Christ, were not 
content to live while others were with- 
out the opportunity of knowing the 
Saviour. 


forces, 


Voluntary benevolence, coopera 
tion, and social service reached pro 
portions never witnessed before in any 
part of the world. There were con- 
tributory causes, of course, but these 
reforms were mothered and nurtured 
by the Revival. Men and women who 
had experienced the tender mercies of 
Christ formed nursing societies, 
helped the destitute in the large cities, 
organized schools for the poor chil- 
dren, formed homes for the homeless 
boys and girls of the streets. It was 
the time of the formation of the Bible 
societies, the YMCA, the Sunday 
schools, the Temperance Unions, the 
Salvation Army, and hundreds. of 
other uplifting groups. 

This is enough to show that our 
freedom today springs not from the 


“liberty, equality, fraternity” of the 
French Revolution, but from the faith- 
ful ministry of John Wesley. Not that 
he is responsible for founding this 
great movement, but the faithful proc- 
lamation of “repentance, justification, 
and sanctification” released such a 
flood of God-created activity as to 
cover the world. 


HUS DR, BREADY ANSWERS his ques- 
frees “This Freedom—Whence?” 
After such a look into history, it is 
not hard to see that the ideals of both 
the French Revolution (and Karl 
Marx) and the Revival (and John 
Wesley) are still with us today. To 
those who hold with Marx, Jesus 
Christ was a fanatical idiot; to those 
who hold with Wesley, He is Saviour 
and God, The one would marshal the 
proletariat for the Day of Revolution: 
the other would change the world with 
men changed by the power and holi- 
ness of God. The one would formulate 
and mediate the doctrine of class- 
hatred; the other would proclaim for- 
giveness and practical living in the 
love of Christ. 

This freedom—whither? 


5 agen ARE THREE THINGS incredible and yet true. It is incredible that Christ 
rose again in human body and ascended with that body to Heaven. It is 


incredible that the world should ever have believed a thing so incredible as this. 
It is still more incredible that this incredible thing should have been persuaded 
so effectually to the world, and even to learned men, by a set of low fellows of 
humblest extraction, a mere handful in number, and quite destitute of worldly 
experience, The first of these incredibles our adversaries refuse to believe; the 
second forces itself upon their bodily senses; and this second cannot possibly be 
explained but by admitting the third....If our adversaries will not believe 
these miracles wrought to enforce conviction of the Resurrection and Ascension 
of Christ, yet for us this one vast miracle may suffice, that the world has 
believed in the Resurrection and Ascension without the aid of corroborative 


miracles, St, Augustine 
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Have you read ? 


ReasoninG Fairn. By T. C. Hammond. 
Cloth bound. 275 pages. $2.00. A student’s 
introduction to Christian Apologetics, this 
book covers the philosophic, scientific, and 
historical objections to the Christian sys 
tem, dealing with agnosticism, pantheism, 
natural theology, and evolution. The final 
chapter discusses the Scriptures and the 
evidence of their truth. This is a serious, 
though not exhaustive, treatment of mat 


ters of greatest import to thinking college 
Christians. 


Quier Time. By various authors. Paper 
bound, 30 pages. $.10. “The secret of the 
successful Christian life undoubtedly lies 
in the Quiet Time, those sacred moments of 
the day when the Christian communes with 
his Lord.” Because the authors and other 
Inter-Varsity leaders believe this prefatory 
statement, this booklet of practical sugges- 
tions for consistent, personal, meaningful 
Bible study and prayer is highly recom- 
mended, 


In Trarninc: A GuIDE TO THE PREPA- 
RATION OF THE Missionary. Based on ma- 
terial left by the late Rowland Hogben, 
edited by A. T. Houghton. Cloth bound. 
188 pages. $2.00. First published last July, 
this book is already proving valuable, espe- 
cially to missionary volunteers. After a 
chapter on the missionary motive and call, 
the author discusses the life and work— 
especially the teaching and serving minis- 
try—of the missionary. Among the qualifi- 
cations necessary, character is highlighted. 
Other chapters give practical suggestions 
about preaching, Bible study, knowledge of 
comparative religions and practical work, 
health, language study. 


PersonaL Work. By Percy O. Ruoff. 
Paper bound. 96 pages. $.80. This book was 
prepared to help those who are tongue-tied 
and ineffective in what is perhaps the great- 


est work one can do: leading another to 
Christ. Practical suggestions about ways 
of making contact and the actual method of 
leading another to Christ are preceded by 
helps for the preparation of the worker and 
succeeded by a chapter on “problem” cases 
and one on the follow-up. 


Tae AncHorsGE oF Lire. By Daniel La- 
mont, Cloth bound. 214 pages. $1.50. This 
is the author’s attempt to answer a bewil- 
dering variety of questions about God, 
Jesus Christ, the Bible, the church, eternal 
life, love, evil. The unifying factor is an 
emphasis on the importance of personality 
to the interpretation of the universe—as 
opposed to exclusive devotion to impersonal 
concepts, The conclusion is that when per- 
sonality gets its right of way in thought, 
an avenue is cleared for giving Christ His 
central place in the universe; when He is 
seen in that position, He is recognized as 
the “only one anchorage for us if we would 
ride out the storm of time and have a true 
home in the Eternal.” 


Tempration. By W. R. Whateley. 
Paper bound. 12 pages. $.0214. This newly 
printed booklet tells how to resist sin which, 
like the Sirens of old, exerts its strongest 
charms today. 


In Unperstanpinoc Be Men. By T. C. 
Hammond. Cloth bound. 255 pages. $1.50. 
Now in the third printing of its third edi- 
tion, this is a handbook on Christian doc- 
trine for the non-theological students. In 
non-technical terms, it covers final author- 
ity, God, man, sin, the person and work of 
Christ and of the Holy Spirit, the corporate 
life of the Christian, and the future life. 


All the books listed here are available at both the 
United States and Canadian offices of the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, and 
30 St, Mary Street, Toronto. They are ali new editions 
or reprints of former editions. 





Juter- Varsity is growing in Switzerland 


By Hans Burx1 


Vice-President of Swiss IVCF 


ANY PEOPLE still “know” Switzer- 
land as a country of farmers, 
cows, and mountains. They don’t real- 
ize that one million of our four and a 
half million peopie live in seven cities, 
that on an area of 15,940 square miles 
400,000 industrial workers do their 
work in 10,000 factories. 

Then many do not know about our 
seven universities with 12,000 students 
and our National Technical School 
with 3,000 students. The high stand- 
ards of these schools attract many stu- 
dents from other parts of Europe and 
from America. 

In three universities there are little 
groups of the Groupes Bibliques Uni- 
versitaires de Suisse (what you call 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship in 
America). In the spring of 1946 when 
Mr, Stacey Woods visited our univer- 
sity he couldn’t find any vast move- 
ment with a splendid organization. 
We are a little flock only but we trust 
in the Lord that He will improve our 
existence to effective witness. It is 
hard ground here. One can feel how 


near we are to the ruins of homes and 
minds around us. 

But there is another light which the 
Lord of all is raising to give witness 
of His grace also in our days: the evan- 
gelical movement among the Training 
Colleges in Switzerland. In eight of 
the most important Training Colleges 
Bible groups are beginning. These 
groups are “little folks” only but He 
is giving a close attachment to the 


Training Colleges Camp, 1946, the Swiss 
version of Campus in the Woods. The 
1947 session begins this month. 





Holy Scripture and His guidance. 
That is all that counts—not the num- 
ber or name. 

From the igth April to the 26th 
April we shall have our College Camp. 
We have invited forty students from 
the Training College of Graz in Steier- 
mark (Austria) where they live in im- 
possible conditions. The needs are 
tremendous everywhere. Do pray for 
us that the Spirit of God may convince 
of sin, lead to the Saviour, and glorify 
Himself to every soul who comes to 
Camp. 

From the 29th July to 5th August 
last year there was the fourteenth 
Camp of the Groupes Bibliques Uni- 
versitaires de Suisse in Morges near 
Lausanne. It was a deep blessing to all 
who were there, We had friends from 
England, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 


Mr. Woods’ visit last spring was a 
great challenge to us. And when he 
went back to Canada he sent us your 


magazine HIS. I was so attached to it! 
How splendid would it be to see some 
of you fellow students face to face, not 
only in pictures and words. I hope to 
come to your country in July, 1947. 

I should like to close my report with 
a thought that is to me a blessing. 


Campers come around for their share of 
the soup when chow-time is announced. 
Meals are meager, but nourishing. 


‘What is truth?” was the ironical 
question of Pilate (John 13:38). We 
hear it everywhere. In hours of doubt 
the question arises even in our minds. 

What is truth? Which religion is the 
right one? Which interpretation is 
true, has the truth? For the answer to 
these questions, we have one compass 
to guide. It is found in Christ’s an- 
nouncement, “The truth shall make 
you free.” So we find that the “right” 
truth must make absolutely free from 
all bands of time, circumstances, 
weather, temper of mind, hobbies, 
habits, money, desires, beloved ideas, 
prejudices, friends, from even the 
slightest chain—otherwise it is not 
truth. 

Science, Skill, Government, Philos- 
ophy, and Art all promise freedom. 
But they have not been able to free 
from the strongest chain—sin. 

In John 8:32, we read, “The truth 
shall make you free,” and in John 8: 
36, we read, “The Son shall make you 
free.” Which is true? Let us stop here 
for a moment--here is holy ground. 
The Son is the truth! The Son of God 
is the Personal truth (John 14:6). He, 
only He alone, really as a matter of 
fact makes free from the slavery of 
sin in all its. aspects. 


The group attending the 1946 Univer- 
sity Camp of Groupes Bibliques Univer- 
sitaires de Suisse. 





Prize-winning article in the HIS missions contest. 


GIVE US MEN: 


By James Forrester, pastor, Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, Anaheim, Cal. 


HE RECRUITING GROUND for the 
ta of missions has traditionally 
and necessarily been the parent 
churches. If men are not forthcoming 
as candidates for the field, the cause 
can be sought right in the place where 
the all-important decision for service 
is made. And the reasons which under 
lie the failure of the evangelical 
churches to draw out the support and 
allegiance of a majority of men are 
identical to those which have given 
rise to the paucity of men in the evan- 
gelical missionary program, A survey 
recently made in southern California 
indicates that the ratio of men to wo- 
men closely approximates the ratio of 
men to women in the active member- 
ship of the evangelical churches in- 
volved. Thus the question of the fail- 
ure of the churches to draw men into 
their fellowship and service is funda- 
mental to an understanding of the 
dearth of men in the missionary pro- 
gram, Whatever appeal is made comes 
to a group comprised in its majority 
of women, and it naturally follows 
that the response would show a pre- 
ponderance of women. The problem is 
admittedly more, however, than a 
matter of relative statistics. 
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In the Army, under overseas combat 
conditions, the manly characteristics 
of the Unit chaplain were usually re- 
flected in the number of men who 
would be responsive to his ministry. In 
the evangelical tradition, the virility 
of the program is largely determined 
by the ministerial leadership. At a 
time like this, we dare not spare our- 
selves the catalog of our infirmities. 
Only too palpable a reason for the 
scarcity of men is to be found in our 
ministerial leadership. Courageous 
and manly leadership has a price. Self- 
criticism is part of that price. The 
steadfast resolution to refuse servility 
to the conclusions of secular thought 
is part of that price. The output of 
creative initiative is also part of that 
price. One of the main reasons for the 
lack of candidates for evangelical en- 
terprises is to be found in too many 
pulpits. The small inconsequential 
demands which deflect ministers from 
the larger perspectives were never 
more numerous or more insistent. One 
of the prime factors militating against 
the recruitment of men is a recumbent 
and a short-sighted ministry. 

Historically, men have responded. 
The pioneer work of missions on many 
continents and in the islands of the 
seas has been accomplished by men 





whose names are forever engraved on 
the honor roll of the world’s redemp- 
tive benefactors, But in our day men 
are not being drawn to the churches 
either as members or as active pro- 
ponents of the gospel. If we assume 
that human motivation and the evan- 
gelical message are substantially the 
same as in the last century, then there 
must be something inadequate about 
the manner of presentation. The fact is 
that a new element has permeated the 
intellectual atmosphere of our time 
and a suspicion has arisen that the 
evangelical position is unsound to the 
point of being untenable, In other gen- 
erations the churches have more ade- 
quately answered the implicit and 
explicit criticisms of the secular spirit. 
The problem for evangelicals lies, not 
so much in “the spirit of the age,” as 
in the failure of evangelical scholar- 
ship to meet the challenge of that 
spirit with the same thoroughness and 
courage as did their fathers. The 
whole evangelical cause is in need of 
a new and vigorously intelligent apol- 
ogetic. That need is only now begin- 
ning to be met. 


strategy. The particular matter of geo- 
graphical location is of secondary im- 
portance, After all, the “world” we 
seek to evangelize must include each 
person who is motivated by that which 
is alien to the Spirit and Kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. We hear much 
from the particular fields, but there 
is no challenge comparable to the 
challenge of the twentieth century 
world, The presentation of the need 
would be more effective in enlisting 
men if the accumulated weight of 
tragic fact of world unbelief were first 
made plain. 

Again, there is a lag between our 
fundamental conceptions of the prob- 
lem of world evangelism and the 
methods we could now deploy. The 
geographical world has been dimin- 
ished to a sixty-hour journey around 


CONTEST WINNERS 


HIS is happy to present the winner in 
the contest for articles on why men are 
not volunteering for the mission field and 
what can be done about it. Congratula- 
tions, Mr. Forrester! Mr. Forrester is 
a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, holds a 
B.A. from Queen’s University (Kingston, 
Canada) and has done grdauate work at 
the University of Southern California. He 
is pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, Ana- 
heim, California. 

Runners-up were Ralph T. Davis, Sec- 
retary of the African Inland Mission, and 
William Smalley of Nyack, New York. 

Judges in the contest were Dr. Harold 
Lindsell, Professor of Missions at North- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary; Ken- 
neth N. Taylor, Director of the Foreign 
Language Department of Good News 
Publishers, and former editor of HIS; and 
Charles Troutman, Associate General 
Secretary of Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship. 


The average evangelical believer 
lives in a world which is arbitrarily 
divided between “home” and “for- 
eign” missions. Such a_ distinction 
should exist only for the mechanical 
purposes of administration. To be 
challenged by the “world” need, it is 
necessary that a strategic overview be 
presented to men. The “world” must 
be redefined in accordance with the 
technological advances which have 
been made in the field of communica- 
tions. As missions are represented to 
the churches, there is little evidence of 
strategic planning. In our world the 
strongest appeal can be made, as it was 
to enlist men for armed services, pri- 
marily upon the basis of a_ broad 





the zero meridian. We must get the 
concept that the world of unbelief is 
one and that it lies at our very feet. 
We could beam the gospel to other 
lands by short-wave radio as effective- 
ly as international propaganda is now 
being broadcast. We could send prop- 
erly equipped missionary teams by 
plane to do intensive evangelism in 
areas now untouched. A fellowship of 
Christian airmen has been formed 
with a view to performing this kind 
of service, but evangelical mission 
boards and directors are slow to ex- 
ploit this means of expediting the 
work. At present the use of the pro- 
gressive means is largely restricted to 
talk and has not become practice. The 
strongest kind of appeal to the young 
men of my generation could be made 
if the men responsible for the develop- 
ment and administration of the evan- 
gelical missionary program would 
courageously break with an archaic 
and restricted world view, if they 
would plan strategically as well as 
tactically, and if they would use mod- 
ern techniques of promotion. Let us 
hasten to add that, apart from the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit 
in the program, no mere mechanics 
would be adequate, however progres- 
sive they might be. 


Basic in the prescription for remedy- 
ing the situation must come the 
universal recovery of the vicarious 
meaning of the Cross amongst our 
evangelical people. The individual be- 
lievers must be prepared to go down 
into the unknown worlds of the unbe- 
lievers around them. It should be said 
by each of us, “And I sat where they 
sat.” We must move with understand- 
ing and love into the lives of unsaved 
men and break down the damning iso- 
lationism which at present is keeping 
the men outside the churches. We 
must “make up that which is behind 
in the sufferings of Christ in our flesh 
for his body’s sake, which is the 
church.” We must be possessed of a 
sense of crisis which sees the destiny 
of billions of human beings at stake. 
We must be acutely aware that the 
world will receive the message 
through the regenerate people and not 
through any others. We must be con- 
vinced that there is no other Saviour. 
If, with these convictions and a prac- 
tical outgoing of the church member- 
ship to bring in the unsaved men, we 
combine the technological advantages 
and techniques which are available 
to us, we shall find there is a new 
appeal to the young manhood of our 
own generation. 


THE IMPACT OF CHRISTIANITY 


The Cross of Calvary, because it reconciles the three greatest things in the 
world—the greatest thing in God, which is love; the greatest thing in the world, 
the moral law; and the greatest mystery of humanity, sin—will win against 
all other religions. Because Calvary unites these three, and solves the problem, 
not only philosophically, but practically for every one of us, so that face to face 
with that cross we say, “My Lord and my God,” and walk in His footsteps; and 
because, when we are face to face with that cross, life is no longer a mystery 
but a glorious transfiguration; therefore, the cross of Jesus Christ will prevail 
until the kingdoms of this world shall have become the Kingdom of our Lord 


and of His Christ. 
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—Samuel M. Zwemer 
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Christians: charming and chic? 


By ConNIE CALENBERG 


HE GIRL was thinking seriously. 

But she shook her head and com- 
plained, “Oh, I don’t want to be like 
your crowd. They’re never charming: 
they don’t have poise—or refinement 
—or even courtesy. They’re so provin- 
cial and limited. Why, they don’t even 
use make-up and always look so sloppy 
and unsophisticated. When I see them, 
then I’m positive I don’t want to be a 
Christian.” 

As I noted her harlequin glasses, her 
long, perfectly coiffed hair, and her 
general air of savoir faire, I remem- 
bered, “For what shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul!” How tragic that she 
was so concerned about the impression 
that she might make, that she was 
willing to ignore eternal things. 

So we didn’t get much farther. 

But after she left I began to think 
about her argument and to wonder 
whether she had any basis for it. And 
if we Christians are what she said we 
were, I wondered if we were so neces- 
sarily or if this was another time 
when our personal deficiencies put a 
barrier in the way of the unsaved. 

So I tried to analyze the problem. 

Of course, to be a Christian and to 
live a godly life depend on acceptance 
of Jesus Christ as Saviour and yield- 
edness to Him as Lord. Thus Chris- 
tianity obviously does not require good 


looks, charm, or poise. But, I won- 
dered, can a Christian possess these 
things? And, further, should he? 
‘“They’re never charming,” she said. 
Now charm is “the attractive power of 
that which gives delight.” And that 
is certainly not the chief aim of the 
Christian, as it was of my friend. The 
Christian aims to delight his Father. 
But pleasing and even delighting 
people is based in thinking about 
them, forgetting oneself (or at least 
appearing to do so) in a desire to make 
others happy. And it is the Christian 
who forgets himself to “rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep.” He is instructed to 
“be kindly affectioned.” Earth’s so- 
called charm is often a stepping-stone 
to personal gratification or attainment. 
Genuine charm is rooted in love and 
thus belongs to the Christian as part 
of the fruit of the indwelling Spirit. 
She said we lacked refinement. 
True, there may be a “polish” to the 
person born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth that is lacking in the child born 
in a tenement, but true refinement 
comes from within. A heart yielded to 
the Holy Spirit is cleansed from such 
impurities of character as pride, con- 
ceit, and selfishness for “if any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new.” Then too, 
“every man that hath this hope in him 
purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 
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“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

Then my friend would have us be 
more courteous. Perhaps she remem- 


bers some time when a Christian asked 
about her soul’s condition and she felt 
that action prying and discourteous. 
Since it is Christ’s invitation we are 
bearing, the act of issuing it cannot 
be discourteous in the sight of Him 
we seek to please. But the manner of 
doing it may be. Discourtesy stems 
from an egotistical desire to ignore 
others as we push ahead. When the 
born-again one dies to self and be- 
comes alive to Christ, his entire phil- 
osophy goes through a metamorphosis 
as he yields himself to Him who loves 
all and ignores none, Again it is love 
that “seeketh not her own” and “doth 
not behave itself unseemly.” 

My friend wanted us to be poised. 
Poise comes only when one is assured 
that he is right; only the believer 
knows the deep-rooted assurance that 
he is right, that he need be “anxious 
for nothing.” 

When it comes to personal appear- 
ance—perhaps the basis of my friend’s 
criticism—the Christian needs to pon- 
der three basic considerations: what 
the Bible says, what will cause his 
fellow-Christians or himself to be less 
effective for Christ, and what effect his 
appearance will have on the unsaved. 

The pertinent Scriptures include 
the Old Testament regulation against 
men and women wearing clothes be- 
longing to those of the opposite sex 
(Deut. 22:5), against clothes made of 
two kinds of cloth—as wool and linen 
(Deut. 22:11), and for having fringes 
on all edges of garments (Deut. 22: 
12). Women are warned against 
braids, pearls, gold, costly raiment, 
and shaved or shorn heads (I Cor, 11: 
6), and men are not to wear their hair 


long (I Cor. 11:14). The virtuous 
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woman of Proverbs 31 is shown 
clothed in “silk and purple” and cloth- 
ing her household in scarlet. 

Very obviously the problem regard- 
ing the following of these scriptural 
injunctions is to know which (if any) 
were for particular times for particu- 
lar reasons and which (if any) hold 
for all centuries and all circumstances, 

The tenor of the Scripture certainly 
indicates one thing clearly: that spir 
itual values are greater than physical, 
that values of this world are to be de- 
emphasized in favor of values of the 
life to come. One’s personal choice— 
whether for flamboyant clothes or 
black stockings—is to be subordinated 
to the choice that will bring the most 
glory to the Lord. 

In the Christian world there are 
certain unwritten laws of moderation 
and discrimination in 
pearance. Not to follow these rules is 
to be misunderstood by fellow-Chris- 
tians. “If meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh,” Paul said: 
and if one’s appearance is causing 
other Christians to be less effective for 
Christ, then it is that one’s duty to 
change his appearance. There is such 
a thing as looking like a Christian, al- 
though unfortunately the phrase is 
more frequently applied to the result 
of omissions rather than of care of the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. 

When one considers the effect of his 
appearance on the unsaved, it imme- 
diately becomes evident that no Chris- 
tian can afford not to be well-groomed. 
A representative of the King of kings, 
he is called to be the acme of perfec- 
tion in matters of grooming, physical 
care, and good taste. Some are going 
to form at least their first opinion of 
Christ by observing the Christian. 

Somehow I think my friend need 
not have feared to become a Christian 
for these reasons. 


personal ap 
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History of the Christian Medical Society and the Christian Nurses Fellowship. 


Che Cross and the Scalpel 


By JosEpH BouTwELt. 


. 1931, two students at Northwest- 
ern University Medical School be- 
gan to meet regularly for Christian 
fellowship. Before long, other Chris- 
tians from Northwestern and, later, 
from other Chicago medical schools 
joined them. Then Christian students 
in other medical schools took up the 
idea until in 1942 the Christian Medi- 
cal Society was organized as a nation- 
wide witness to Christ. 

Today there are Christian student 
organizations in 19 medical schools of 
the United States, actively affiliated 
with the national organization. 

In 1936, the Christian Youth League 
of Chicago began a similar group for 
nurses, known as the Christian Nurses 
Fellowship, To date, this group has 
been bound together only loosely in 
the organic sense, and as a result, op- 
erates autonomously under various 
names and auspices in several centers, 
but with the same common purpose: 
to win unsaved nurses to Christ, and 
to provide a fellowship for Christian 
nurses. 

The Christian Medical Society and 
the Christian Nurses Fellowship are 
based upon a belief in the divine inspi- 
ration, integrity, and final authority 
of the Bible as the Word of God; the 
unique deity of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
the representative and substitionary 


sacrificial death of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the necessary atonement for 
sin; the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit in the work of regenera- 
tion; the resurrection of the crucified 
body of our Lord; and that blessed 
hope, His personal return, 

Christian students entering medical 
work find a greater testing of faith 
than they have previously experi- 
enced, Spiritual questions and doubts 
almost invariably arise out of scien- 
tific study; and their answers must be 
sought and found. Too often the stu- 
dent is so busy that he is tempted to 
neglect careful investigation of these 
problems and even his own private 
prayer and Bible study because he 
‘“hasn’t time.” Thus the stimulation of 
Christian fellowship, the encourage- 
ment of those who have gone through 
the same testing and found their faith 
strengthened, and the knowledge that 
one is not alone in his witness to the 
saving power of Christ have been used 
of God to keep many a student true to 
Him. In addition, the Lord has used 
the students’ lives and testimonies to 
the salvation of others. 

Prominent among the activities of 
the chapters are study and discussion 
of the particular problems related to 
the Christian medical profession and 
the responsibility of doctors and 
nurses in the light of the needs at 
home and abroad. 
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The monthly CMS NEWS carries 
timely articles of especial value to the 
Christian doctor as well as news of 
chapters and of members throughout 
the world. 

The Christian M.D. and R.N. face 
problems similar to those of the stu- 
dent nurse and medical student, but in 
addition, the former must decide how 
best to take advantage of their posi- 
tions in the community in order to 
glorify God. The Christian Medical 
Society endeavors, under God, to pro- 
vide a spiritual stimulus through the 
CMS NEWS, to assemble and present 
accurate information on_ scientific 
problems, and to arrange regional 
meetings for the profession. Through 
the years, Christian doctors and nurses 
have been a source of encouragement 
by their personal testimonies, gifts, 
and prayerful interest. 

At a few universities, CMS or CNF 
groups and Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship chapters exist side by side 


and hold joint meetings. On other 
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Minn. 
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Christian medics meet here... 


Minneapolis, 


campuses, IVCF chapters include med- 
ical students and student nurses. So by 
1945 it became evident that the groups 
should be officially connected. 

For this purpose the Executive Sec- 
retary of IVCF and the Executive 
Committee of CMS drew up a “Basis 
of Cooperation” which was ratified by 
the Board of Directors of TVCF and 
the voting members of the CMS. At the 
same time, a separate agreement was 
made between the CNF and the IVCF. 
These agreements 
other things—for mutual support in 
the respective fields of endeavor wher- 
ever feasible and for consultation on 
mutual problems. 

This fall the Chicago headquarters 
of IVCF (64 East Lake Street) were 
so expanded as to include space for the 
offices of the CMS and the CNF. Chris- 
tian doctors, nurses, medical students, 
and student nurses not affiliated with 
the organizations are requested to 
write there for further information. 


provide 





among 


Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, 
N. 7%: 
University of Oregon, Portland, Ore. 


Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
South-Western Medical Dallas, 


Texas 


College, 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Your daily Quiet Time with the Lord through His Word and through 
prayer is as important to your spiritual well being as daily food is to 
your physical well being. Don’t neglect it! These questions may help 


in your meditation: 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1 


Jos 27 (1) Job continues to defend his own 
character at the expense of implying that 
God made a mistake in his case. Contrast 
Paul’s eagerness to uphold God’s honor 
(Rom. 3:4). Do I recognize the possibility 
of undetected sin in my heart? (2) V. 7 
probably means, “I refuse to be put in the 
category of the wicked; but imagine your- 
selves there, my hostile friends. I will show 
you just as eloquently what that would be 
like.” (3) What solemn words of the Sav- 
iour’s are brought to mind by Job’s question 
of v. 8? What kind of gain is my heart set 
on accumulating? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2 


Jon 28 (Be sure to use the R.V. here) 
(1) In words of great poetic beauty is de- 
scribed man’s search for the precious 
metals. He spares no trouble, opening a 
shaft into the earth (v. 4), cutting his way 
through rock (v. 9), devising means to 
stem the subterranean streams (v. 11). 
(2) What is the connection in thought be- 
tween the first paragraph (vv. 1-11) and 
the next (vv. 12-19)? What two ways will 
never lead man to the possession of wis- 
dom? (3) What is the difference between 
knowledge and wisdom? Can an atheist or 
a criminal be really wise? What influence 
has wisdom upon character? Where is the 
source of wisdom and how can I draw upon 


it? Cp. I Cor. 1:30. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 


Jos 29 (1) What is the significance of 
vv. 2-5 in relation to the rest of the chap- 
ter? V. 4 has been translated “when the 


secret counsel of God was over my tent.” 
Cp. Ps. 91:1. The more my life must be 
spent in public and the more demands are 
made upon me for decisions, what do I need 
more of? (2) “The gate” (v. 7) was the 
meeting-place of the town council (cp. 
Deut. 21:19). What then is the obvious in- 
ference in regard to Job? (3) Were his 
wealth and position the only reasons for 
his former honor? What kind of righteous- 
ness clothes me, my own or another’s? 
See Isaiah 64:6 and Rom, 3:22. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4 

Jos 30 (1) This chapter might be summed 
up in the question of Lamentations 1:12. 
To whom might that cry be even more fitly 
applied than to Job? (2) Contrast Job’s 
pity and love for others when he was him- 
self under affliction, with Christ’s when He 
was on the cross. (3) If God allows me to 
pass through suffering and mockery, what 
is my assurance that He is not cruelly un- 
concerned (v. 21)? See Heb. 2:10, 14, 17, 
18 and 4:15. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 

Jos 31 (1) Notice that the sins Job repudi- 
ated reveals his high moral conscience. 
Notice also his awareness that God will not 
tolerate idolatry of any kind (vv. 26-28; 
cp. Deut. 4:19). (3) Cp. Job with the rich 
young ruler. Here is Job’s answer to the 
questions asked of the latter (Matt. 19:18- 
20). Can a man keep the Ten Command- 
ments and yet be found guilty in God’s 
sight? (Cp. Phil. 3:6). (3) Is there any- 
thing in this solemn declaration of inno- 
cence to correspond with ‘What lack I 
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yet?” or even with David’s plea, “Clear 
thou me from hidden faults” (Ps. 19:12, 
R.V.)? Think on this today, “They who 
fain would serve thee best, are conscious 
most of wrong within,” 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6 

Jos 32 (1) The name Elihu means “My 
God is He,”’ and Barachel means “the Bles- 
sed God.” Elihu comes upon the scene as 
a mediator in answer to Job’s plea for a 
daysman (9:33). (2) What incited his 
anger against Job? Did he too condemn him 
as a hypocrite? See 33:32. (3) Did Elihu 
claim any wisdom of his own? Am I looking 
to the same source for wisdom in answering 
the perplexities of fellow-students? (4) 
Read v. 13 with R.V. “God'may vanquish 
him, not man.” Have my attempts at soul 
winning been ineffective because I have 
failed to recognize this truth? 


MONDAY, APRIL 7 


Jos 33 (1) Was Elihu an angel? What 
was his particular ministry to Job in rela- 
tion to God? Cp. vv. 6, 7 with 9:32-34. 
Of whom then was he a type in his person 
and work? (2) Before men had God’s writ- 
ten word (cp. 31:35), how did God speak 
to them? (3) Study this passage (14-30) 
as a declaration of the gospel. In it we see 
God’s great purpose of love toward man. 
Cp. vv. 18, 24. 28, 30 with John 3:16. The 
messenger’s theme (v. 23) is his—that is 
God’s—uprightness. What is the ransom 


that secures man’s deliverance? Cp. v. 24. 


with I Tim. 2:5, 6. 
testimony of v. 27 


(4.) Have I the joyful 
(R.V. margin), “He 
singeth before men, and saith, I have sinned 
.and it was not requited unto me”? 

TUESDAY, APRIL 8 

Jos 34. (1) Here is a clear declaration of 
God’s righteous character and His supreme 
sovereignty. Note the emphasis of v. 10 on 
“God” and “Almighty.” If one were to con 
cede any injustice in God, what is man’s 
obvious regard to Him? 
(2) A proof of God’s goodness is His preser 
vation of man. Note v. 14. R.V., “If he set 
his heart upon himself.” that is, if God 
considered only His own interests, all flesh 
would expire together. (3) What effective 
argument did Elihu—in company with 


conclusion in 


32 


Isaiah (Isaiah 29:16) and Paul (Rom. 9g: 
20)—use to silence criticism against God? 
What is the only becoming attitude towards 
Him? Is there a prayer here that will be- 
come mine? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9 

Jos 35 (1) What led Job to the pagan reas- 
oning of v. 3, “What advantage is mine in 
not sinning?” Elihu emphasizes the divine 
aspect: God is too great to be injured by 
man’s sin or benefited by man’s righteous- 
ness. In a sense this may be true, but con- 
sider verses like Gen. 6:6 and Matt. 5:16. 
(2) What is my prayer under trial? Just 
for relief like other men (vv. 9, 10)? Or do 
I seek a deeper experience of God in the 
pressure? He can relieve, but—far more 
wonderful—He can enable me to sing dur 
ing the night of trial. (3) What kind of 
prayer does God hear? With v. 12 cp. Psalm 
66:18. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10 


Jos 36 (1) Elihu shows that punishment 
is not God’s only purpose in affliction. Cp. 
Heb. 12: 3-13. Meditate on v. 15, “He deliv- 
ereth the afflicted by (means of) their af 
fliction, and openeth their ear by adversity” 
(R.V. margin). Does affliction always ac- 
complish this end (vv. 16-18)? Is that the 
only way my ears will remain open to His 
voice?. (2) How can a man magnify God 
(v. 24.)? Does my life magnify Him? (3) 
Vv. 26-33 vividly describe a rising storm. 
Note the rain increasing to a downfall, the 
growing darkness, the rumbling of thunder. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11 


Jos 37 (1) What is the predominant 
theme of Elihu’s testimony? Study 33:12; 
34:12; 36:5, 26. Do you think he succeeded 
in vindicating God’s character from the as- 
persions cast upon it by Job? (2) His speech 
closes with a description of God’s great 
power and wisdom as seen in the forces of 
nature. Cp. vv. 5 and 23. If man cannot 
fully comprehend God’s works, what is he 
even less able to do? (3) An actual thun- 
derstorm appears to take place, followed by 
the Eastern sirocco or whirlwind (see vv. 
1-5, 17; 38:1). What do you think is the 
significance of natural phenomena in con- 
nection with the utterances of God? Read 
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Ex. 19:16-19 and I Kings 19:11, 12. Con- 
sider this also in relation to the death of 
God’s Son (Matt. 27:45, 51). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12 


Jos 38 (1),Observe the beautiful yet sim 
ple language which God employs to His 
creature—not vague, metaphysical, or be- 
yond man’s understanding. Note the meta 
phors: foundations, measures, line, corner 
stone; the mighty ocean, only a lake to God; 
the morning light. like a signet seal upon 
clay—stamping definite features upon a 
dusty grey earth (v. 14). (2) What atti 
tude did God desire to produce in Job by 
asking him questions concerning His handi- 
work? Cp. Psalm 8:3, 4. (3) Does all my 
education enable me to answer “I know” 


or “I can”? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 13 

Jos 39 (1) From 38:39 through this chap- 
ter God emphasizes His care for the animal 
creation. Observe at least five of His mani- 
fold provisions (38:41; 39:5, 13, 19, 26). 
What would He teach me through these? 
Cp. Christ’s object lesson in Matt. 6: 25-34. 
2) Note R.V. renderings of “lioness” in 
48:39 and the double question in v. 41, 
“when his young ones cry unto God and 
wander for lack of food?” (3) What verse 
makes it plain that God is the author of 
wisdom? Do I ever consider that I am in 
debted to God even for the capacity to 
think? Dare I use this ability to oppose 
God? Recall God’s law for true intellectual 
growth (28:28 and Prov. 9:10). (4) Mem 
orize Matt. 6:26, 


MONDAY, APRIL 14 


Jon 40 (1) Inv. 2 the Lord sums up: let 
the man who dares to call in question the 
moral righteousness of the Almighty ex 
plain all the natural phenomena of His 
creation. Remember this challenge when 
you are tempted to doubt the perfection of 
God’s ways. 
that Job assume the prerogatives of God 
and demonstrate his divine ability. And the 
test is v. 11. Show the irony of God in this 
and the further confession He desires from 
Job. (3) The behemoth and leviathan. gen 
erally thought to be hippopotamus and 
crocodile, are now introduced as test cases. 


(2) In vv. 10-14, God suggests 


Let Job give evidence of his power by bring- 
ing these under his yoke. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 15 


Jon 41 (1) What conclusion did God desire 
Job to reach through His description of the 
fierce crocodile? See v. 10, noting the em- 
i.e., before the creator 
(2) Meditate on v. 11, R.V. 
hath first given unto me?” God 


phasis “before me” 
of this beast. 


“Who 


never stands in debt to any man. He was 
not obligated to give Job better treatment 
in return for his righteous life. Whatever 
I may give to the Lord is already rightfully 
His or His due. Cp. I Chron. 29: 14. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 


Jon 42 (1) When a man really beholds 
God what is his opinion of himself? With 
v. 6 compare Isaiah 6:5, Dan. 10:8 and 
Luke 5:8. Is my acquaintance with God 
based on hearsay (v. 5) or on personal ex 
perience? (2) Cp. v. 10 with Matt. 5:44. 
Have I learned the blessedness of praying 
for those who may misinterpret or malign 
me? (3) Note God’s victory over Job’s 
pride towards God and man. In this God 
demonstrates His almighty sovereignty 
(40:11, 12). Am I letting Him manifest 
Himself thus through me? (4) Was Job 
finally informed of the reason for his afflic- 
tion? Or did God look now upon a man 
who could trust Him perfectly without 
knowing? 


~ 


Overy morning To 
F ~ 


After you have finished answering each 
day’s specific questions, review by answer- 


ing these important queries: 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 


follow by God’s help? 
2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
forsake? 


4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 


so, what are its conditions? 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
Jesus 
Christ, God, myself, His will for my life? 


illustration or statement) about 


6. Is there something in this passage 


which should be my prayer for today? 





THURSDAY, APRIL 17 


Psatm 73 (1) This Psalm is almost like 
a summary of the book of Job. Note the 
problem: the wicked prospering (vv. 3-12), 
the innocent believer suffering (vv. 13, 14). 
What temptation did these circumstances 
force upon the psalmist? (2) How did he 
meet and overcome them? The circum- 
stance remained unchanged, but what was 
changed? Cp. Rom, 12:2. How often do I 
slip and fall (v. 2) because of failure here? 
(3) Study vv. 23-26 as a picture of a life 
of fellowship with God. How far is this true 
of me? How is such a life the solution to 
the problem raised in this Psalm as well as 
to all life’s problems? 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 

FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 

This letter was especially written to en 
courage and strengthen Christians in the 
midst of suffering and trial. As you study, 
observe Peter’s continual reference to the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ on the cross and 
His coming revelation in glory as the basis 
of their living hope. Contrasts to the book 
of Job are innumerable, but note especially 
1:3, 4 with Job 17:14, 15. Read the letter 
straight through as a unit several times or 
daily for the next eight days to grasp its 
central message. As you do this, you too 
in spite of discouragements and tempta 
tions may rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 18 

I Perer 1:1-12 (1) 2 by 
asking yourself what part each person of 


Consider vv. 1. 


the Trinity was in your salvation. Is your 
obedience of faith in receiving Christ into 
your heart the first step towards that salva 
tion? (2) Imagine yourself ignorant of the 
gospel. What facts do you learn about Jesus 
Christ from this passage? How is the be 
liever related to what He has done in the 
past and what He will do in the future? 
(3) What differences can this relationship 


with the unseen Saviour exercise in my 


present life in this troublous world (vv. 3- 
9 
g) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19 


I Perer 1:13-25 (1) Express in your own 
words the two reasons which Peter gives for 
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living a righteous life. Let this passage so 
grip you that in temptation your mind (vy, 
13) may see things in the divine perspec- 
tive. (2) There is a contrast in vv. 17 and 
18 between “the Father” and “your fath- 
ers.” Which family pattern of behaviour 
will I follow? (3) How is pure, warm, non- 
hypocritical love for my fellow-Christians 
possible? What is the first step toward this? 
(4) What are the time horizons in this 
chapter? How wide were the boundaries of 
my thinking yesterday? 

SUNDAY, APRIL 20 

I Perer 2:1-17 (1) What is the predom- 
inating thought of vv. 1-6? How does it fol- 
low on from 1:3 and 23? (2) The passage 
is rich in imagery. Develop the picture of 
God’s present temple. Of what is it com- 
posed? Meditate on each phrase, descrip- 
tive once of Israel, but taken over now for 
the body of all believers, cp. Ex. 19:6 and 
Isaiah 43:21. “Peculiar people” (v. 9) 
means a people for God’s own possession. 
What are the implications of such a special 
relationship with God (vv. 9, 12)? (3) Does 
“every ordinance of man” include school 
rules? Why does God desire our obedience 
to these? (4) Memorize v. 9. 

MONDAY, APRIL 21 

I Perer 2:18-3:7 (1) Observe in this epistle 
the emphasis on submissiveness (2:13, 18; 
3:1; 5:5, 6). What is the supreme reason 
for the non-belligerent spirit? (2) Under 
what circumstances is Christ’s example es- 
pecially to be followed? In what respect 
were His sufferings far more than an ex- 
ample? (3) If it were wrong to wear a gold 
ring or to braid the hair, the same verse 
would indicate it a sin to wear clothes. 
What then is the apostle’s meaning in vv. 
3. 4? Do I value inner beauty more than 
a pretty face or stylish clothes? (4. Scrip- 
ture recognizes the inequality of strength 
in men and women, but in what respect 
have they fundamental equality? Compare 
your ideal of marriage with that in v. 7. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 22 

I Perer 3:8-22 (1) V. 9 shows that Peter 
believed Christ’s sermon on the mount was 
to be obeyed literally. Read Matt. 5:44. Am 
I missing a blessing by not going out of my 





way to be kind to someone who has done 
me harm? (2) What is to be so evident in 
Christians even during cruel persecution 
that men are impelled to ask an explana- 
tion? Cp. vv. 14, 15 with Isaiah 8:12, 13. 
What kind of fear is to replace the slavish 
fear of man? (3) The important words in 
vv. 18-22 are “Christ” “suffered” though 
“just.” Note the facts in the following 
parenthesis (v. 19-end). Interpretations 
differ. What comfort is there in v. 22 for 
Christians suffering evil at the hands of 
men? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 


I Perer 4:1-11 (1) When a Christian has 
endured physical suffering for the Lord’s 
sake, he has certainly made a definite break 
with sin. Have I decided what motive shall 
control my living? (2) V. 6 seems to indi- 
cate that those who died before Christ were 
given an opportunity of hearing the Gospel. 
Thus we know that all are to be judged for 
their attitude towards Jesus Christ by an 
absolutely righteous judge (Acts 17:31). 
(3) What is the divine provision for obedi- 
ence to the injunctions to love and to extend 
ungrudging hospitality to others? Cp. Rom. 
5:5. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 24 

I Perer 4:12-19 (1) The persons addressed 
in this epistle were face to face with terrific 
persecution. Many Christians were actual 
ly rolled in tar and burned as lanterns for 
Nero’s gardens. The fiery trial was no fig- 
ure of speech. (2) What two attitudes can 
be taken towards suffering? Which did Job 
take? Which will I? Why does Peter here 
mention the second coming of Christ (v. 
13)? (3) To back up the warning of v. 17 
Peter reminds us of God’s all-inclusive 
judgment, which always begins among His 
own. Cp. Ezek. 9:6. So if Christians are 
adhering so closely to Christ that suffering 
results (v. 13), let them rejoice in this as 
the proof that they are not grieving the 
Holy Spirit (v. 14). 

FRIDAY, APRIL 25 

I Perer 5 (1) To what does Peter liken 
the relationship between the spiritual lead- 


ers of the church and the people? Why? 
Cp. John 21:15-17 and look up the meaning 


of our word “pastor.” Note the contrast in 
vv. 2 and 4. Has the financial return of 
Christian service a greater appeal to me 
than the heavenly reward? (2) What atti- 
tude has a true believer towards God and 
towards the devil? Why in each case? Cp. 
James 4:7. (3) Meditate on each word of 
v. 10. Does it form a fitting close to this 
epistle? Why? What connection does Peter 
indicate throughout between suffering and 
glory? Read again 1:7, 11; 2:20; 4:13, 14; 
5:1. Cp. Rom. 8:17, 18. (4) What need 
have I today that the God of all grace can 
fully meet? zs 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 


GENEsIS 37 (1) Joseph, the object of his 
father’s love and of his brothers’ hate, is 
a beautiful type of Christ (cp. v. 3 with 
Matt. 3:17 and v. 4 with Matt. 21:33-41, 
45 and John 19:7). His ready obedience in 
the face of this hatred (v. 13) and his gen- 
uine concern and love for his wicked breth- 
ren (v. 17b) also remind us of the Lord 
Jesus (cp. Luke 22:42 and Heb. 5:8). (2) 
How does Joseph’s suffering arid its happy 
culmination (Gen. 45:5, 8) illustrate’ I 
Peter 3:12-17 and 4:12-16? In what way 
did Joseph “suffer as a Christian”? (3) Do 
I recognize God’s hand in the trials and sor- 
rows of my life? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 27 

Genesis 38 presents a wonderful exhibit 
of God’s grace abounding over man’s sin 
(Rom. 5:20b). (1) Observe Matt. 1:3 and 
Heb. 7:14 and note that from the line of 
Judah’s sin came the Son of God. Man- 
made genealogies would cover up this link, 
but the Holy Spirit uses it to prove that 
“He made himself of no reputation.” (2) 
The penalty of sin is set forth vividly: 
friendship with the pagan Hirah brought 
death and dishonour (vv. 7, 10, 12); the 
pleasures of sin turned bitter with scandal 
and loss (v. 18); and the attempt to cover 
his sin resulted in open shame (v. 25). But 
Judah repented (v. 26) and confessed his 
sin. (3) Is there sin in my life which is 
not confessed? Prov. 28:13. 


MONDAY, APRIL 28 
Genesis 39 (1) This chapter is the first 
act of a three-part drama illustrating again 
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God’s great faithfulness: chapter 39 shows 
Joseph thrown in prison because of a wicked 
woman; Genesis 40 proves the folly of look- 
ing to man for aid in such a situation; and 
Genesis 41 describes the gracious deliver- 
ance of God. (2) Humanly speaking, Jos- 
eph’s position was secure: he honored God 
(v. 2); served diligently (v. 4); and was 
respected by men (v. 5). But disaster came 
quickly (vv. 7-20). Yet, we are told, “the 
Lord was with him” (v. 21). Neither pros- 
perity nor hardship could separate him 
from God: Cp. Rom. 8:35, 38-39. (3) Have 
I neglected-my fellowship with God because 
my life has*gone smoothly or am I ready 
to meet temptations and trials because “the 
Lord is with me”? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29 


GENEsIs 40 (1) God has His own ways of 
working out His purposes. How did the 
events recorded in this chapter lead up to 
Joseph’s final release (vv. 1-3, 5, 8, 13)? 
How did God’s plan differ from Joseph’s 
(vv. 14, 23)? (2) In Gen. 37:5, 9 Joseph 
did not allow the fear of man to keep him 


from declaring all the revelation of God, 
and here (vv. 16-19) he did not allow his 
sympathies nor the harshness of his mes- 
sage to silence him. Does the fear of what 
my classmates will think keep my testi- 
mony silent? Does a false pity for those out- 
side of Christ keep me from declaring God’s 
judgment “The soul that sinneth it shall 
die”’? 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30 

GeENEsIs 41 (1) We are not told why God 
permitted Joseph to lie in prison two years 
longer, but certainly his reward for pa- 
tience was ample. God never asks anything 
of His children but what He repays 
“pressed down, and shaken together, and 
running over” (Luke 6:38). (2) Joseph’s 
exaltation reminds us again of Christ (cp. 
v. 39 with I Cor. 1:24; v. 40 with Eph. 1:20, 
21 and Heb. 1:3; and v. 43 with Phil. 2:9- 
11). (3) From a slave and a prisoner Jos- 
eph became second only to the king of 
Egypt. To what did he attribute his success 
(vv. 52, 57)? What is my attitude toward 
the success I may gain in school, on the 
athletic field, or in business? 


THEY WERE ONLY BOYS 


A STUDENT IN YALE COLLEGE was such an enthusiastic advocate of missions 
that the faculty expelled him! He was David Brainerd. He became a mis- 
sionary to the Indians. His diary, published after his death, fell into the hands 
of an English cobbler who became a “pillar of fire.’ That was William Carey 
who did the great missionary work in India of which the world has not yet 
seen the end. 

Three students held “the haystack prayer meeting” during their senior 
year in college. One declared, “We can do it if we will.” The result was that 
Adoniram Judson went to Burma and translated the whole Bible into Burmese. 

A country minister in Scotland prayed earnestly one day that someone 
would accept Christ during the service. Someone did—but it was only a boy; 
the boy was Robert Moffat, pioneer missionary to South Africa. Once when he 
was home on furlough a young student heard him lecture and vowed to go to 
Africa too. That student was David Livingstone. In due time Mackay read the 
story of David Livingstone and, inspired, went to Uganda. 

A humble Scotch preacher told the story of Jesus in the simplest fashion; a 
lad heard and determined to serve in a difficult place. On the way home he 
knelt by a brook and prayed, “‘O God, I give myself to the mission work, if Thou 
wilt accept.” That boy was James Chalmers, who did a mighty work for God 
over a period of twenty-five years among the cannibals in New Guinea. 

Who is telling the boys of this generation? 

—Adapted from World and Work 
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Ricardo Letona Estrada, who is heading 
up a new Inter-Varsity work among 
students at the University of Guatemala, 
reports that already 14 are regularly at- 
‘ending Bible study classes. These are work- 
sng toward their potential of 45, in the 
interests of launching a strong offensive for 
Christ. Prospects are seen for new groups 
in El Salvador and in Honduras. Prayer is 
asked for IVCF missionary Edward Pente- 
cost in Central America. 

IVCF alumnus Dr. Earl Loomis of West- 
ern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Hospital 
directed a discussion on “Christian Psycho- 
therapy” at Pittsburgh’s January meeting. 
Host to the 42 who attended was the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Fellowship, working 
toward recognition on the campus of the 
“World’s Tallest Schoolhouse.” 


Associate General Secretary Charles 
Troutman reports a profitable ten days 
visiting campus Christians in Colorado. 
Eugene Thomas, whose efforts have been 
a helpful factor in the interests of Colorado 
IVCF, is now part-time staff member in 
that state. A full-fledged chapter exists at 
the University of Denver, while DPM’s 
have been organized at Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education (Greeley), Colorado A & 
M (Ft. Collins), and at the University of 
Colorado (Boulder), and these latter groups 
are looking toward definite chapter affili 
ation. Contacts have been established in 
a couple of other schools, During Mr. 
Troutman’s visit, students from three cam- 
puses met for a week-end 
the foothills of the Rockies. 


conference in 


Concurring in Solomon’s observation that 
“much study is a weariness to the flesh,” 
Dartmouth fellows and Wellesley girls de- 
cided to forget about approaching exams 
and spend a ski week end at Groton, Massa- 
chusetts. The girls stayed at Groton Inn, 
the fellows at Dartmouth cabin, which was 
also the center for all activities. Skiing and 
tobogganing took up most of Saturday after- 
noon. Dartmouth fellows assured them- 


selves of hearty meals by preparing the 
menus and doing the cooking. Dr. and Mrs. 
Francis Steele and Associate General Sec- 
retary Joseph Bayly led discussions cen- 
tered around, “Communion with God.” 

The Daily Orange (Syracuse, New 
York) recently ran a feature article, “Mig- 
nard—Marine to Missionary.” The article 
told how Jim Mignard first came to Syra- 
cuse as a football candidate, left to join the 
Marines—where he saw action in the Paci- 
fic and also found Christ—and has returned 
to his campus to major in Electrical Engi- 
neering in preparation for a career as a 
missionary. Also mentioned was Jim’s ac- 
tivity in the local IVCF chapter, of which 
he is president. 


Announcing its fourteenth session, the 
Camp Wycliffe Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, unique training schoo] in lan- 
guages for missionaries, will meet again at 
the University of Oklahoma (Norman, 
Oklahoma) from June 9 to August 22 and 
simultaneously at Caron, Saskatchewan 
from June 23 to September 5. Missionary 
candidates of all denominations are offered 
intensive specialized study in: phonetics 
and alphabet construction; word formation 
and syntax; techniques of Bible translation; 
methods of teaching people to read; and 
ethnology. The University of Oklahoma 
extends both graduate and undergraduate 
credit for these courses, making it profitable 
for students who have not completed their 
college training. The cost—$5 registration 
fee, $3 per course for first year students, 
$7.50 per course for second year students, 
$8 per week for room and board, and $15 
for textbooks—is unusually reasonable. 
Applications (to be in June 1) and further 
information may be obtained directly from 
the Summer Institute of Tinguistics, 1305 
N. Louise, Glendale 7, California. 

Canadian-U.S. immigration officials are 
becoming acquainted with IVCF staff mem- 
bers. Jane Hollingsworth, New York staff 
member, traveled to McGill University 
(Montreal, P.Q.) early in the year. A few 
weeks later, Quebec staff member Bill 
Steeper came down to Cornell University 
(Ithaca, N. Y.) to assist staff member Gun- 
nar Hoglund in a week-end conference. 





NEWS OF THE CAMPUS 


“wv mo iy 
St. Cloud State Teachers Coll@ge (Min 
nesota) chapter has adopted a unique 
scheme for promoting HIS. Since there is 
a school regulation that each organization 
must provide for membership and dues, the 
group agreed that all who subscribe to HIS 
are members and the dues are $2.00—+the 

$2.00 that buys the subscription! 


Bakht Singh, speaker at the Toronto Con- 
vention and on several campuses, was ex 
pected to sail for India on the S. S. Marine 
Adder. March 7. 

Temple University’s Christian Fel- 
lowship (Philadelphia, Pa.) now has a 
Personal Evangelism Committee to visit 
students whose names are given them as 
people interested in the gospel. 


The new chapter at Western Reserve 
University anticipates a monthly meeting 
in addition to regular Bible study and 
prayer meetings. Three students from there 


attended the Toronto Convention. 

McGill University chapter recently be- 
gan a monthly Sunday “Conferette” in 
answer to requests for more teaching on 
God’s Word. On Sunday afternoon there 
was a lecture on The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. followed by discussion. The group 
then had supper together and spent the rest 
of the evening discussing The Holy Spirit 
in Christian Experience. 

Ralph Covell, last year’s student presi- 
dent of Student Foreign Missions Fellow- 
ship, and Doris Leonard, former IVCF staff 
member in Ontario, recently landed in 
China to take up missionary work. Ralph, 
writing from Shanghai, tells of a good visit 
with David Adeney, former IVCF mission- 
ary secretary in North America, now work- 
ing with China IVCF. Considering the as- 
tronomical inflationary conditions and the 
recent difficulties with Chinese customs 
officials. the arrival of these two in China 


is real news. 

The University of Illinois chapter (Ur- 
bana) heard Charles Troutman, Associate 
General Secretary of IVCF for the Mid- 
West, three times the week end of February 
21. Topics considered were The Reliability 
of the Bible, Campus Responsibility, and 
The Self Consciousness of Christ. : 

The glories of Canadian skiing, sleighing, 
skating, and tobogganing combined with a 
deep spiritual blessing to make an unusual 
success of the first week-end conference of 
Queen’s College (Kingston, Ontario). Two 
weeks later a week of evangelism on the 
campus was directed by Staff Member Bill 
Steeper. 

Missionary ADVANCE is now out. It is 
a four-page quarterly combining the fea- 
tures of the former News From Mission 
Front published by FMF and Communt 
quE, IVCF’s former missionary leaflet, 
Those interested in receiving Misstonary 
ADVANCE may write for a free copy to 30 
St. Mary Street. Toronto 5, Ontario, Can, 

Religious Emphasis Week at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan provided the chapter 4 
there an unusual opportunity to present] 
an uncompromising witness to the gospel, 9 
Each religious group chose its own speak- 7 
ers, and through the impact of the week 
contacts were made which should result 
in lives won to Christ. 


Several schools have begun organizing 
FMF chapters since the Toronto Conven- 
tion. The first one to complete this affilia- 7 
tion with Inter-Varsity is Toronto Bible® 
College. Welcome! 

At its annual IVCF conference, the Uni- 7 
versity of Virginia chapter took under its 
wing a number of “orphan” Christians from } 
several nearby campuses, where there is 
no student Christian group. 


Continued on inside back cover 








